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LIVHRATURE. 





Amongst the immense number of alterations 
have of late years taken place in the mode of administerin the criminal 


perhaps none are more re 
which have reference to 1d diletatantionn of Pp Hey igen © than those 


called upon to substantiate th 


justice of the country, 


LOVE, WOMEN; MEN. 


A few isolated Passages from Mrs. Browning’s new Poem,“ Aurora 


Leigh.” 
THE NEED OF LOVE. 


The love of all 
(To risk, in turn, a woman’s paradox,) 
Ts but a small thing to the love of one. 
You bid a hungry child be satisfied 
With a beritage of many corn-fields: nay, 
He _ he’s hungry,—he would rather bave 
That little barley-cake you keep from him 
While reckoning up his harveste. 


GIVE WOMEN THEIR JUST DUES. 


The Greeks eaid grandly in their tragic phrase, 

* Let no one be called happy till his death.” 

To which I add,— Let no one till his death 

Be calied unhappy. Measure not the work 

Until the day’s out and the laboar done ; 

Then briog your gauges. If the day’s work’s scant, 
Woy, call it scant ; affect no compromise ; 

And, in that we have nobly etriven at least, 

Deal with us nobly, women though we be, 

And bonour us with trath, if not with praise. 


A LOVER SOLICITS PARDON. 


Ilove you. If I epoke untenderly 

This morning, my beloved, pardon it ; 

And comprehend me that I loved you so, 

I set you on the level of my soul, 

And overwaehed you with the bitter brine J 

Of some habitual thoughte. Henceforth, my flower, 

Be ted ont of reeeh of any such, “i 
lean the side you please, with all your leaves! 

Write woman’s verees and dream woman’s dreams ; 

Bat let me feel your perfume in my home, 

To make my sa after working days ; 

Bloom out your youth beside me,—be my wife. 


LOVE OF ROMANCE IN GIRLS. 


Girls are girls, beside, 
Thought I, and like a wedding by one rale. 
You seldom catch these birds, except with chaff : 
They feel it almoet an immoral thin 
To go out and be married in broad day, 
Unless some winning special flattery should 
Excuse them to themeelves for’t,....‘ No one parts 
Her hair with such asilver line as you, 
One moonbeam from the ferehead to the crown!” 
Or else....‘* You bite your lip in euch a way, 
It spoils me for the smiling of the rest” — 
And soon. Then a worthless gaud or two, 
To keep for love,—a ribbon for the neck, 


Or some glass pin—they have their weight with girls. 


THE HUMILITY OF TRUE LOVE. 


It pleasures him to stoop for buttercups ; 

I would not be a rose upon the wall ’ 
A queen might stop at, near the palace-door, 

To say toa courtier, * Plack that rose for me, 

‘ It’s prettier than the rest.’ O Romney Leigh! 
I'd rather far be trodden by his fuot, 

Than lie in a great queen’s bosom.” 


A CLASSICAL PICFURE. 


.  Juet me bring the sketch. 
A tiptoe Danae, overbold and hot ; 
Both arms a-flame to meet her wishing Jove 
Halfway, and barn him down; the 
And breasts upturned and straining, the loese locks 
All glowing with the anticipated gold. 
Or here’s another on the self-eame theme. 
She lies here—flat upon her prison floor, 
The long hair swathed about her to the heel, 
Like wet sea-weed. You dimly see her through 
The glittering haze of that prodigious rain, 
Half blotted out of nature by a love 
As heavy as fate. 


AN IMPURE WOMAN, NO TRUE MOTHER. 


The priest who etole a lamb to offer him, 
Was still a thief. And if a woman steals 
° hy God’s own barrier-hedges of true love, 
Which fence out licence in securin love) 
A child like thie, that smiles so in Ser face, 
She is no mother, but a kidnapper, 
And he’s a dismal orphan... not a son : 
Whom all her kisses cannot feed so full 
He will not miss hereafter a pure home 
To live in, a pure heart to lean against, 
A pure good mother’s name and memory 
To hope by, when the world grows thick and bad, 
And he feels out for virtue. 


=> 


MURDER AND THE MICROSCOPE. 


and improvements which 


Witnesses, when 
@ guilt or innocence of ap accused person. 


A few years ago, it was the co; pe 
oi y ought te te genre opinion that the testimony of such 


absolute distrust. We have ourselyes Line wenhe ee ee 


heard people, who should have 





known better, say “ that circumstantial evidence was bad enough, but 
scientific evidence worse; and that, if upon a jary, they would certainly 
throw overboard the testimony of scientific witnesses as to the guilt or 
innocence of the prisoner.” Towards the formation of these opinione, 
scientific men themselves unintentionally contributed ; a man of science, 
in the witness box, being in- times past very different from the same per- 
son in everyday life. If a witness for the prosecutios, every tittle of evi- 
dence, valueless to the commop-sense by-stander, and every petty act of 
the prisoner, was in 20me way mede a fresh link in the chain which drew 
the miserable wretch to the gallows; while, on the contrary, if it were 
upon the prisooer’s behalf he s gave his testimooy, the most outrageous 
proofs of guilt were explained as being perfectly consistent with, and 
indeed confirmatory of the prisoner’s innocence. Of course, in such evi- 
dence there was an immense deal of bair-splitting, and a considerable 
number of technical terms and learned pbrases used, wholly unintelligi- 
ble to the unprofessional man ; the consequence of which eventually was, 
that the ucprofessional man treated the evidence as he treated most other 
things he did not uaderstand—that is to say, he looked upon it with con- 
tempt, and pronounced it nothing wortb. 

All this is very much altered in the present day. 
dence is now and then given by unecrupulows men for certain purposes, 
so entirely opposed to our common eense, as to bring come amount 
odium on science generally ; but such cases are not of frequent occur- 
rence. The cause of this great change is owing to the dissemination, 
amongst all classes, of a aaresee many of the data upon which 
scientific witnesses found their opinions. Questions as io the opinion of 
such witnesses were formerly the only ones pat ; whereas,such 
are now always accompanied by others as to the reasons for for 


It is true that evi- 


g euch 
opinion. If, in years gone by, a counsel had ventured to ask a medical 
man, while in the witness box, upon what authority he formed his. con- 
clusions, the witness would have immediately backed himeelf by an ap- 
peal to the doctrines propounded by Hippocrates, Galen, and a dozen 
other of bis illustrious predecessors—the older the better. At the pre- 
eent day, such authorities have, to a great extent, been supplanted by 
others of quite a different description, most of whom have arisen duriag 
the last few years, and have in their revelations taught ua important | 
truths bitherto undreamed of. One of the most invaluable of these autho- 
tities is the microscope. ' 
Of course, the evidence which this instrument afforde in al! those cases 
circometantial 


where it is appealed_to, ia entirely y dat it is circumstan- 
tial ev mvs tne. tee Wapetnnn Supuaien It may tell us that cer- 
taia brown ruet upon a knife or razor is biood—and more, that it is bu- 


man blood; it acquaint us with the nature of a piece of poisonous 
matter wholly invisible to the naked eye, and which would therefore, 
witbout its assistance, have entirely escaped detection ; and so in num- 
berlees ways may the instrument fill up a hiatus in the evidence, which 
van otherwise have been wholly insufficient to convict or to exculpate 
a prisoner. 

e will take, as our first illustration, the case of a man named Mun- 
roe, tried at the Camberiland spring assizas in 1855 for wilfal murder. 
The fact of the murder having been committed by some one, and the 
manner in which it was accomplisued, were both perfectly clear. The 
murdered man had been waylaid in a;lonely spot; his throat had been 
divided from ear to ear, and. bis body thrown under a hedge. The mar- 
derer, whoever he was, has doubtless committed the horrible act for the 
sake of about thirty shillings, which the deceased, the paymaster of a’ 
colliery, bad in bis pocket at the time. 

Circumstantial evidence of the most intricate character was produced 
against the prisoner. He bad been seen in a field near the spot ; he had 
changed a half-sovereign shortly afterwards, and had attem to dis- 

uise himee]f—eo it was sug —by getting a blacksmith to cut off 
whole of his whiskere. These and many other facts were deposed to, 
and occupied nearly two days io the recital ; still, in them, taken indivi- 
dually or collectively, there was nothing to warrant a conviction. But 
now the evidence of the microscope, A learned microscopist was called, 
to whom there had been previously submitted a pair of cordaroy trousers 
and a razor, both known to have been io the possession of the prisoner 
at the time the murder, by whoee hand soever committed, took . On 
these trousers, after a most carefal examination, the witness he had 
discovered several small spots, the largest being noc so a8 & swan- 
shot; the microscope revealed to him that these,epots were human blood; 
and, from their peculiar shape and appearance, he stated confidently that 
they were formed by small streams of blood spirting upward from the 
divided artery of a living body. On examining around each of these 
spots, he discovered traces of soap, and evident signs of the epots having 
been attempted to be washed out, while over one or two of them ink had 
been carefully spread. Oa the blade of the razor there was some rust ; 
on the ivory handle, a smear of blood, which also turned out tv be hu- 
man. Of course, a vast number of questions were asked in cross-exami- 
nation, in order to teat the credibility due to the aseertion that these spots 
and stains were human blood ; that assertion being grounded on the de- 
licate measurement of these tainute bodies called corpuscles or globules, 
which constitute the colouring matter of blood. As to this, however, 
the evidence of the witness was altogether unsbaken—the corpuscles 
found in human blood are each of them about the 1-3200th of an inch in 
diameter, and differ more or lessin size from those of any known quad- 
m Nees of the sheep being bat 1-7000th of an inch; of the dog 

What could be said against euch evidence as this? Lere was a razor 
rusted with blood—blood, too, being on the handle ; trousers with spots 
of human blood upon them, which it had been attempted to eradicate by 
washing and covering with ink. Coupled with the other evidences in the 
case, it was irresistible ; a verdict of guilty was found, and the man wag 
executed. 

Io the next case we will mention, the value of the microscope as an 
agent in the detection of crime was still more strikingly shewn, although, 
from certain causes, the prisoner escaped the punishment which no rea- 
sonable pereon could doubt he justly merited. 

At the Chelmsford spring assizes, 1852,C-—— H—— was put upon 
his trial for wilfal murder. The circumstantial evidence, by which it was 
attempted to bring the guilt to the prisoner's door, was even more com- 
plicated than in the last case; but although, without the scientific evi- 
dence, it was sufficient to raise against him a grave suspicion, it would 
have been wholly ineffectual to convict him of so heinous a charge as 
murder. The victim in this case wae an old woman, living alone, with a 
considerable amount of money in her bed-chamber. A neighbour calling 
epon her one morning at eleven o’clock, found the house shut up, and no 
appearance of anybody about. Being alarmed, she got through a window 
inte the dwelling, and ascending into the sleeping-room, found the poor 
creature in her bed, quite dead, the back of her head having been beaten 
in—no doubt by means of a large hammer lying close by—and her head 
nearly severed from her body. An alarm was immediately given ; an 
inquest was held, and the police were soon in active pursuit after the 
murderer. . 

It was not very long before suspicion fell upon H——. Footsteps had 
been noticed round the house, which coincided with the impress of the 





tinetly sworn to as being a mixture of 
two products being perfectly the 
of | means of the microsecope—a fact well known ‘to 


declared by a neighbonr to have been seen in his possession ; a 
had observed bim come from near the hou.e on the in H 
but more than all, in a brook about a mile from thé dwe yee 


beots he wore ; the hammer found near the murdered woman’s bed was 


murder was committed, was found a cotton handkerchief, and tightly 

up in it a razor, covered with blood, which was identified as belongin 

the prisoner. . . . 
This razor, together with the handkerchief, was conveyed immed 

both with th tatelligunos, that ‘the “blood upea: thems wea sertalaly e- 

e was 

map. The case then seemed complete at 

next assizes he was placed upon trial. One 
et to be disposed Assuming that the razor and 

Tonged to the prisoner, and:that the blood upon them was baman, 

was it to be shewn that they were connected with zhis murder, 

ing been found more than ® mile from the house in which it 

mitted? The microscope at 

culty. Upon the blade of the razor, when carefully examined with’ 

high power, there was found beside the blood a few fibres, which 







were 
cotton, the fibres of 
one from the other 
all who take any 
in the purity of lint. 

On bi 


the murdered body, it was ered that the 
ment w ailek ‘the wound wee wo! ia pertian sdodeth ee Ohi 
strings of the poor womap’s night-cap, and thet 


ions | that string was composed of a mixture of cotton and flax! A more com 


vincing proof of the prisoner’s guilt could scareely have been desited. 
T however, one remaining ligk—the identity of the handker- 
chief and razor. Only two people could eupply this—the father and the 
sister of . Before magistrates, the 





ter ; and thus, after all, the jury were reluctantly 
To him, however, I 


i may incidentally. of 
sei te ae 
‘ound lying ew a hedge, from—as a coroner’s jury subsequently 
hen, the mic 


f 
tie ate mei in pri lp 
B eaees, then, roecope gave moet important 
towards establishing the guilt of the prisoners; and it is worthy of re- 
mark, that the peculiar value of the aesistance 
ment lay, not so much in the discovery of blood in the one case, and of 
blood and certaia fibres in the other, as in shewing conclusively the par- 
ticular kind of blood and description of fibre. If, on the knife of Munroe, 
the microscope had said only that there was blood, the tale would have 
been worth but little, living as the prisoner 
where twenty different operations might have brought that fluid 
his knife clothes; but when the fact was revealed 
was human, it of course afforded a very strong proof of the guilt of the 
accused. So with the vegetable fibres on the razor; as fibres simply 
they might have come even from off the handkerchief ia which the razor - 
was wrapped ; but being partly cotton and partly flax, the case assumed 
a very ditferent aspect. ev 
The value of this peculiar discriminating power of the microscope 
was remarkably illustrated in a very curious case tried a few years ago 
at Norwich. A female child about nine years old was found one morn- 
ol dcath buiog. gt,cece denoted. by a-largannad detpiqeah tn the thabet, 
0 ng at once den a t, 
severing both of the carotid arteries, the trachea oe 
Suspicion immediately fell upon the motber of the murdered who 
had been seen by more than one person her da towards the 
plantation on the morning of the day upon which the erime was presumed: 
to have been committed. . way 
Upon being taken into custody, the woman behaved with the utmost 
coolness—at once admitted having taken her child to the plantation 
where the body was found ; but averred, that having arrived there, the 


girl ran about gathering wild-fiowers ; that she ee lag 
tion. 


of her, and after a long search, returned home without her. 

searched, there was found in the woman’s possession a lerge and 

knife, which was at once subjected to a minute and carefulexemina 
Nothing, however, was found upon it, with the exception of a few 

of hair adhering to the handle, so exceedingly small as scarcely to be: vi- 
sible. The examination being conducted in the presence of the ner, 
and the officer remarking : “ Here is a bit of far or:-hair.on the handle of 
your knife,” the woman immediately replied: * Yea ; I daresay there is, 
and very likely some stains of b!ood, for, as I came home, I found a rabbit 
caught in a snare, and cut its throat with the ksife”’ The knife was sent 
to London, and with the particles of bair, subjected to a microscopic ex- 
sum, which tppnaenh dotharedheen aliah phaiepesespeentagdillinen 
pon, w a to have been % wpon separating orn 
handle from ie iron lining, it was found that between the two a fluid had 
penetrated, which turned out to be blood, certain/y not the blood. af a 
rabbit, but bearing every resemblance to that of the human body, Then 
came the examination of the hair, whichsadded powerfully to the presump- 
tion of the prisoner’s guilt. Without knowing anything of the facts: of 
the case, the microscopist imm: declared the hair to be that of a 
squirrel—in this he could not be en, for the fur of one animal dif- 
fers co entirely from that of another, not only in its size, colour, &.) but 
in its actual construction, that it is altogether impossible to mistake it 
when under the microscope. Now, round the neck of the child, at the 
time of the murder, there was a tippet or “ victorine,”’ over which the 
knife, by whomever held, must bave glided ; and this victorine was made 
of squirrel’s fur ! 

This strong circumstantial evidence of the guilt of the prisoner was 
deemed by the jury sufficient for a conviction, and whilst awaiting exe 
cution, the wretched woman confessed her crime. , 

After such. as these, which are but a sample of a hundred othérs 
that might, if necessary, be adduced of the value of scientific 
jadicial in ation, we can hardly —— any one to be bold enough 
to deny the utility or importance of such evidence ; yet we are aware 
that the question must continually occar to many—‘ How did our fere- 
fathers manage to bring offenders to justice without the use of micros- 
cope, chemical analysis or anything of the kind?” Why, the factis, that 
crimes, in the times of our forefathers, were mostly committed ima very 
bungling manner, and very slight proofs of guilt were held to be « 
cient to secure a conviction. Before the recent improvements in micro- 
scopic ecience, there was, for instance, no direct means of secertaining 
whether a stain was caused by blood or by any other flaid. Chewistry 
indeed, within the last twenty years, afforded a somewhat delicate aad 
circuitous means of detection, but after all, a very ingatisfact one— 
simply detecting the presence of a peculiar bod hematosinze, the 
colouring matter of the blood, without the slightest intimation as to whe- 





ther it was the blood of man or of any inferior animal. 
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Cie Albion. 
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Then came the revelations of the microscope, continually more and 
more delicate. First it was shewn, as we bave before raid, that the blood 
of every description of animal is composed of a countless number of ml- 





“ Silence!” I exclaimed, rather angrily ; ‘ you and reason have nothing | little inconvenience at first, it would make no difference when we got to 


in common.” 


I then desired bim to assist me to dress. He wished to kno what I in- 


the of Mont Blanc. He added, that the guides and porters were all 
sods te gu por 


the street below and only waited for me. I lost no time, there- 


nate globules, mostly of a red colour, floating ia a colourless faid. Sab-| tended to wear. I replied, that of course 1 should put on my Tyrolese | fore, in completing my equipment, not forgetting to grease my face with 
sequently, it was discovered that these globales, in the clase mammalis, | costume—the ooly ove it was fitting a mountaineer should appear in ; and | marmot’s fat—(an invaluable antidote agaiust the effects of rarified air) 


are uniformly of a circular form, no spherical, but dieke, the thickness of | he, | added, must do the same. 


He muttered something about not know- | 


—and probab! 


@ more gallant turn-out was never witnessed either at 


which equalled about one-fourth of the diameter ; while in birds, fishes, | ing bow ‘to shove bie-self” (I use bis own rude dialect) “ irto them there | Kare or Balaklava than when I plauted myself ia heavy marching order 
and reptiles, they are of an ova/ form ; and Jast of all, the remarkable | things ;” but J told bim not to be uneasy on that score, for he bad only to | on the steps of the Hotel de Londres, and raising the blue veil which huog 


discovery was made, that every kind of animal bas in its blood globules | 
differing in size from those of any other kind. 


imitate me. 


| —the blue stockings—the black velveteen shorts—tbe scarlet waistcoat— 


I accordingly indued the picturesque high-lows of the Tyrol 


from my Tyrolese hat, displayed my sbiaing features, and proceeded to 
barangue the assemblage. My speech was most appropriate, and display- 


Nothing, indeed, was so much wanted in medica) jurisprudence as 4 | the embroidered braces—the short green coat, which is now the Imp—r—I | ed the full resources of my memory and the curious felicity with which [ 
safe and certain detection of blood-stains ; for several other substances | fashion at C—mp—égne—the high-pointed hat, with ite drooping cock’s- a it: I began with Rolla’s address to the Peruvian army, threw ia 
e 


so exactly simulated them, as to be mistaken even by eminent profes- 
sional men. Orange or lemon juice left upon a kaife, or other piece of | 
iron, will in a few days produce a stain so nearly resembling that caused | 
by blood, as to deceive the most careful observer ; and not many years | 
ago, in Paris, a man was very nearly convicted of murder, owing to a) 
knife being found in bis possession, stained with what was pronounced by | 
several witnesses to be blood, but afterwards discovered to be simply 
lime-juice. } 
So, agein, with the stains of paint formed from the réd oxide of iron. 
About fifteen years ago, a person wae found murdered in Islington. Sas 
picion falling u # particular individua), be was arrested, and io bis | 
on was found a sack baving upon it many stains declared to be 
ried coagulated blood. These stains were carefully and chemically ex- 
amined by Professor Grabam, who proved them to be red paiot contain- | 
ing “ peroxide of iron ;” and the sack wae ultimately found to bave been | 
worn a8 a0 apron & young man apprenticed to a paper etainer. The 
accused was immediately dircharged. 
Now, in both these cases, the microrcope would instantly bave de- | 
clared the stains not to be due to the presence of blood. But our ances. | 
tore, without the aid of chemical or microscopic! investigation, would | 
most certainly have considered them to be strong and incontrovertible | 
evidences of the guilt of the accused ; and who shall say how many have | 
upjastly suffered at a time when ii!-grounded suspicion and assertion 
could not be negatived by an appeal to the evidence which the various 
improvements in science will now permit us to invoke. 

t ought, however, to be borne io mind, that the microscope, aod simi. | 
lar eclentific instruments, do not in any way enable us to dispenee with | 
the testimony of learned men in criminal cases, but rather serve to ren- 
der such evidence more valuable ; for although it is very true that the 
revelations made by so simple an instrument as 4 piece of tube some nine 
or ten inches long, with a few glasses at either end, are sufficient in many 
cases to send a man to the gallows ; yet the tale euch an instrument tells, 
ean be understood only by those who, by long observation and experience, 
have learned the “ language”’ in which it is told. 

Honour, then, be ascribed to the men whose skill and patience bave 

laced such an instrument at our disposal ; greater honour to those who, 

y long years of laborious investigation, are able to understand the re- 
velation daily brought before them ; but the greatest bonour of all to 
those— for us, there are many euch io the present generation— 
who, abandoning the, to many people, unintelligible jargon of technical 
words and learned pbrases, in which everything relating to sclence was 
formerly clothed, are content to interpret, in plain and unmistakable 
language, the as plain and unmistakable tale whieh the microscope and 
other means of ecientific investigation enable them to disclose. 
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MR. JOLLY GREEN’S LATEST ACHIEVEMENT. 


* ** * My arrival at Chamounix created a vast sensation in that pri- 
mitive village. 

Monsieur Tairraz, the landlorfi of the hotel, who met me on the 
ely: rem could not conceal his surprise when he saw me descend from 


char-d-bane. 

I was the first traveller, he said, who bad ever visited the valley at that 
season of the year. I told him, io reply, that whea be came to know me 
better he would find I was always the first to undertake any daring ex- 

whether in or out of season. Hethen asked me for what purpose I 
come ; and when I stated the reason, he raised his hands and eyes to 
heaven in speechless wonder. 

greatly enjoyed his astonishment ; nor was my eatisfacticn diminished 

at last he recovered the use of his vocal faculties. 

Mais, monsieur,” be exclaimed, “il est trop tord de six semaines. 
A present la chose est impossible!” 

Impossible!” I rejoined. “ Voila un mot qui convient peut-étre 
des femmes craintiver. De ce boie-lA je ne auis pas fait. Regardezmoi 
avec attention, Je me nomme Jolly Green, homme de courage et 
de science! Je me fiche de votre ‘impossible.’ Je ferai l’ascension 
demain!” 

And, waving my band for him to let me pass, I mounted the steps of 
the hotel, and entered the sal/e-d-manger. 

With obsequious baste, Monsieur Tairraz followed me into the room. 
and the firat words be uttered fully revealed the mercenary character of 
the Swies landlord. He desired to know what I would like for sup- 


r. 
he per! When my whole thoughts were centred on the immaterial. 
Had Piollowed the bent of my own inclination, I should not even have 
waited for daylight before I commenced the soul-stirring enterprise of 
culminating oo the Alpine chain ; but there were other considerations in- 
volved in the important question, and as human nature requires support, 
supper must, after all, be caten, so I yielded to the man’s importanity. 
I recollected, also, the remark which bad fallen from John Grunter, and 
when I anwes my own repast, desired that a substantial meal should be 

for him. 

he fare at the Hotel de Londres turned out yery good, and knowing 
that a task was before me which would probably tax my pbysical strengtn 
te the uttermost, I did ample justice to it. The wine also was excellent ; 
and after finishing a bottle, which in the carte under the name of 
“ Chéry,”’ felt myself equal to two Mont Blancs, and would willingly have 
Pol at them he spot. As this, however, was not to be, I desired Mon- 
eur Tairraz, who bimeelf performed the functions of the waiter, to send 
round to the houses of the priacipal guides, and summon them to attend 
lever on the following morning. He promised to obey my commands, 
rving at the seme time that it was an unnecessary trouble, as he felt 
certain they would every one confirm bie assertion that the ascent of Mont 

Blanc in the month of October was a sheer impossibility. 

“ Thie person,” said I to myself, when be had gone, “is the victim ofa 
movomania, which it may be dangerous to contradict. I mast humour 
him till the morning.” 

I thea lit a cigar, aod taking up Scheuchzer’s “ Itinera,” which bad 
been my companion all day, was soon deeply immersed in its interestin 

ve ; 80 deeply, indeed, that the clock struck ten before i 
was aware of the lateness of the bour. I started at the sound like one 
suddenly awakened, and feeling both tired and sleepy, withdrew to my 
chambre-ad-coucher, giving directions to Monsieur Tairraz, whom I met 
@n the staircase, to bave me called at daybreak. 

“ N’ayez pas peur, mon bon mo’sieu’,’’ said be hypocritically, ‘on vous 
éveillera A temps. Eo attendant, vous allez dormir comme un sabot.”’ 

I saw clearly that he wished me to oversleep myself, so, to put that out 
of the question, before I retired to rest I tied a string round my great toe, 
and made the other end fast to the handle of the door, which I left un- 
bolted, and then got into bed and immediately fell asleep. 

Per there are few people who bave more remarkable dreams than 

I do. On this occasion, I fancied that I bad completed the ascent of 
Mont Blanc without the assistance of a —~ uide, but that scarcely had 
L reached the summit whea the peak en Looe. a yawning cre- 
tasse appeared, and in a moment I was engulp I struggled bard to 
extricate rs pear. but though my bead and arms remained above the sur- 
face, | could not release my lower iimbs. I strove with saperbaman force ; 
I writbed, I kicked, I shouted, but every effort was vain—my feet were 
locked in the ice, and the pain I experienced was indescribabie. In the 
midst of my throes I felt a giant hand grasp my shoulder, and the voice 
of a Stentor thundered in my ears, “ Why, what the devil is the matter? 
Wake up, sir, wake up!” I made another violent plunge—the vision fied, 
it was daylight, and Jobn Grunter (bis Ecglish servant) stood before me. 
The illusion bad entirely vanished—ali—except the pain, which appeared 
to have settled in my right foot. 

“Te it you, Jobn*” I cried, while a coid dew bathed my manly brow. 

“Me? Yes,” be answered, with bis docustomed bluntness. “ From 

the row as you kicked up just now, you've been a havin’ of the nightmare, 
ay se} Why, what's this here,” he continued, “as is dangling from 
oor 


Saying which, he gave the string I had fastened there a violent tug, and 
I thought my great toe would have come off. 

“ For God's sake, John,” I cried, “let go. It is fastened to m person. 
Help to undo it. I thought to have been more tly awakened.” 
“Gently?” said John ter. “Why, when the door was swung open, 
it stands to reason it must have given you a wrench” 


tail featbere ; and when I stood before the dressing-glass with one hand on 
my hip and tbe other qraspiog my rifle, I saw reflected the image of a pa- | 
triot, of wtom apy of William Tell’s female descendante might well bave 
been enamoured. In this array I descended to the sa//e-d-manger, leav- | 
ing Jobn Grunter to follow my example. 

A buzz of admiration fell upon my ear when I strode into the apartment. 
I found a number of persons assembled there, who all saluted me very 
courteously as I advanced. They were the guides. 

* Eb bien, messieurs |” I eaid,—but I will translate my words,—‘“ how 
say ye, gentlemen,—shball we ascend to day?” 

An elderly man stepped forward before the rest. He made me a low 
bow, bat io band, and said : * Mo’sieu’ has come too late ; there can be no 
more ascents (bis year,—not until next July.” 

I perceived that the monomaniac bad been at work : be bad tampered 
= these men,—with what motive, except an envious one, I could not 

ivine. 

“I was told the same story last night,” said I, knitting my brows and 
letting the butt-end of my rifle fall heavily on the bearth, before which I 
bad planted myself; ‘ but,—listen to me, gentlemeo,—I am too firm of 
purpose to be lightly shaken. I have made up my mind to ascend Mont 
Blaocc. What is your name?” . 

These words were addressed to the man who had spoken. 

* Balmat, mo’sieu’,” be answered. 

** And do you, a Ba)mat,” returned I, “shrink from the peril which a 
Briton would brave? I had deemed of you more nobly.’’ 

“ It is not that,’ said the man, besitating ; “ 1 anwmeed to danger, and 
so is every one here, but to attempt the mountain so late as this was never 
heard of. It cannot be done.” 

* Everything,” I retorted, “ can be done with pluck and perseverance. 
Will not this tempt ye?” 

I took out my purse, a large leathern one, like a courier’s, nearly full 
of Napoleons, and shook it before their eyes. 

“ With regard to money, mo’sieu’,” said Balmat, “ we are always glad 
enough to get that; but stlll——” 

He was interrupted by anotber speaker, a short, wiry man, with a keen 
eye, and a shrewd expression of countenance, who, I observed, bad been 
looking at me attentively. 

“T think, Balmat,” he said, ‘if mo’sieu’ will permit us to retire for a 
few minutes, we may be able to give him a more favourable answer. The 
season is fine, though late.” 

All the guides opened their eyes at hearing this remark, and more than 
one was about to reply, but I prevented them. ‘ 

“Go!” I said, “and take counsel with this brave fellow. I give you 
half an hour to decide. At the end of that time, if you still refuse to ac- 
| company me, I breast the mountain alone.” 

Overawed by my firmness, the men slowly withdrew from the room, and 
I sat down to breakfast as calmly as if I bad been going to the stake. I 
heard their heavy feet on the outer stair, and presently I ascertained by 
the sound of their voices that they were conferrieg in the street beneath 
the hotel windows. The conversation was long and earnest, but the 
shrill tones of one of them, who, I make no doubt, was the moderater of 
the assembly, prevailed over all the rest. At length I heard a simul- 
taneous burst of laughter, and then all was still. After a brief pause 
the footsteps clattered again, and some one knocked at the door of the 
salon. Receiving permission to enter, the guides reappeared, headed 
this time by the clever-looking mountaineer who had advocated my view 
of the question, and whose name, it seemed, was Tairraz—a relative of 


a few lines of “ Paradise Lost” —(where Satan expresses his contempt for 
the San,)—and wound up by exclaiming, with Richard the Second and 
Lord Palmerston,“ Follow me! I will be your leader!’ 1 need not say 
vociferously I was cheered. 
The order of march then began. The pioneers of the expedition, as I 

may term those who were armed with shovels and pickaxes for Clearing 

away the snow and bewing tracks in the ice for our footsteps, led the way. 

Next followed the é/ite of the party of whom I was the centre, consisting 

of Tiarraz, Balmat, Couttet, Carrier, Payot, and otber well-known guides, 

—Jobn Grunter keeping close bebind me. Then followed the porters, 

who carried my theodolite, sextant, deep-sea lead, electro-voltaic battery, 
daguerreotype apparatus, and the rest of my scientific instruments ; and 
the men ‘who were laden with the provisions—a maultitade ia themselves 
—brought up the rear. Fearless as I am by nature, I never neglect use- 
fal precautions, and, knowing that it is the custom in crossing the cre- 
vasses for the mountaineers to be tied together, I insisted upon this ope- 
ration being performed before we left the village. This arrangement, tc- 
gether with the fog, made our progress somewhat slow, but it also ren- 
dered it sure, and the principal guides, who were fall of glee, greatly ap- 
plauded my presence of mind in thinking of it 20 soon, for they Anew well 
where they were going to. 

Ibad made myself so popular in Chamounix by my liberality and 
courteous demeanour, that I verily believe the whole population would 
bave accompanied me all the way, but this my consideratien for their 
eafety could not permit, and accordingly, when we arrived at the bridge 
which epans the Arve, I desired thoze who were not officially attached to 
the expedition to fall back. The leave-taking which ensued reminded 
me of the scene at Richmond the night before Waterloo, but 1 struggled 
with my emotions and moved sternly on. 

I have said that our advance was slow, and it was rendered difficult by 
a heavy fall of snow, which had taken place during the night, but our 
pioneers worked manfully, shovelling it bravely aside. To cheer them 
on I ordered up a copious distribution of wine and brandy, and Kndwing 
with how much spirit a leader’s cheerfulness inspires bis troops when 
danger is near, I sang to them—like Taillefer at the battle of Hastings 
—the famous chanson de guerre of “ Malbrouk,” in which all the guides 
joined chorue. The effect of this noble war-song was admirable, and, as 
I could see by their gleaming eyes, filled every man’s heart, with con- 
fidence in my abilities. We now moved on again, a resolute and compact 
phalanx, ready toaffront peril in any shape, and at the expiration of 
about three hours arrived at the verge of a forest of gloomy firs, where, 
by the advice of Tairraz, I ordered a halt for the purpose of general 
refreshment. It was well that I had provided largely, for the appetites 
of the party, heightened no doubt by the state of the atmosphere, were 
exceedingly keen, and the more they ate, such is the peculiarity of Alpine 
regions, the more they were obliged to drink. I was myself, bowever, 
more than usually abstemious, having mental work to perform which re- 
quired the exercise of my unclouded faculties. Selecting as level a piece 
of ground as I could find, I fixed my theodolite and took out my sextant 
for the purpose of measuring a few angles, but after several fruitless 
endeavours to discover the actual positioa of Mont Blanc--a circumstance 
attributable entirely to the density of the fog—I gave up the attempt, 
and contented myself with rectifying the altitude we bad reached by 
means of the thermometer. To ascertain this important point I planged 
the instrument in the snow, and found that it marked 16° above zero 
of my Fahrenheit. The scientific reader will at once make his own de- 
ductione. The same cause which prevented me from correcting the 





my host. He smiled as be spoke—indeed the whole party wore smiling 
faces—which I looked upon as a good omen ; nor wan) Geseboed. Those 
who have folluwed the course of my adventurous career know that I never 
am. 

* Mo’sieu’,” said Tairraz, * there is no denying the lateness of the sea- 
son; in that respect my friends are right. But then, on the other band, 
until somebody first went up Mont Bianc, nobody thought it could be 
done at all. Hitherto we have confined our attempts to the summer. 
Mo’sjen’ thinks fit to inaugurate the autumn. What is the difference be- 
tweén the two periods? A little snow, more or less. We all know that 
the more tbe year advances, the colder it gete. What is the cause of 
that? The frost. What is the effect of frost upon snow? To barden it 
—nothiog elee. Consequently the harder the snow the easier it is to walk 
upon.” 

“C'est vrai! c’est vrai!’ said all the guides in chorus. 

I nodded assent. 

“ Well, then, mo’sieu’,” continued Tairraz,‘‘ we are now of opinion 
that the ascent may be safely made.” 

I ey from my seat, and grasping Tairraz by the hand, wrung it fer- 
vently. 

“You bave justified my expectations,” I said. “I appoint you my 
principal aide-de-camp, with fall power, under myself, to control the en- 
tire proceedings. Let no expense be spared: double relays of guides, 
double relays of porters, provisions for a bundred!”’ 

“ Vive mo’sieu’!” shouted the guides. 

“ Here,” I continued, as the door suddenly opened, and my valet came 
in, attired like myself in full Tyrolese costume, but wearing it awkward- 
ly, as if he were ashamed, “ here is my faithful henchman——” 

“Tm not a Frenchman,” growled Grunter, with a surly scowl. 

“ You misconceive me, John,” I said—* my faithful follower, eager to 
share in all the dangers to which you have devoted yourselves.” 

“ 1’m blest if Iam,” he muttered. 

I took no heed of thissremark, but went on addressing the guides. 
“ Wheu can we set out?” I asked. 

Tairraz replied for the rest, and said we might commence the ascent on 
the morrow. On account of the necesrary preparations it could not be 
sooner. I then diemissed all the guides excepting my principal aide-de- 
camp, whom I retained for the rest of the day about my person. 

Our firet business was to summon the landlord, whose character appear- 
ed to have undergone a remarkable change since the day before. Nothing 
could now exceed his good humour and affability. He was full of useful 
suggestions, aod placed the whole of bis larder and cellar at my disposal. 
The former would have been insufficient for our wants, but the other ho- 
tels were quite williog to furnish their guota of eatables, and amongst 
them all our hampers were well stored ia the course of the day. Would 
the reader like to see our bill of fare? Here it is: 

“ Provisions for the ascent of Mont Blanc : Vin ordinaire, 200 bottles ; 
Bordeaux, 24; St. Georges, 24; St. Jean, 24; Cognac, 12 ; Champagne, 
48 ; Maraschino, 6 ; Kirchwasser, 6 ; Eau de Seltz, 4 dozen ; 100 loaves ; 
40 small cheeses ; chocolate, coffee, tea, sugar, prunes, raisios, evet, flour, 
mustard, salt, pepper—of each, large quantities; 1-dozen wax candles 
(long fours ;) a moderator lamp (this was struck out, although I had sug- 

ted it ;) 4dozeu lemons ; do. oranges ; 12 legs of mutton: 12 shoul- 

ers do. ; 12 pieces of veal ; 4 pieces of beef; 36 large fowls; 72 emall 
do. ; 4 kids, roasted whole ; 2 chamois, do.; 200 hard boiled eggs ; 6 boxes 
of cigars ; and 2 cases of Eau de Cologne.” There were no smelling-salts 
to be had, so I made up my mind to do without them. The aggregate 
cost of these articles was within a trifle of 2000 francs. 

To dress this hecatcomb of provisions the energies of all the cooks in 
Chamounix were taxed, but leaving the baking and roasting to them, I oceu- 
pied myself in making a completasreconnaissance of the valley. For this 

urpose, accompanied by Tairraz, who carried my large telescope, and John 

runter, who shouldered his rifle, I walked up and down the village the 
whole of the day, now showing myself on the bridge, now looking in at 
the curiosity-shops—though 1 was myself more curiously eyed than any- 
thing in the place,—now pausing to converse with the poor, wondering 
inbabitants, in the most condescending manner; and in this manner the 
time wore away till the shades of evening came on, when I dismissed my 
aide-de-camp, and retarned with only Jobn Grunter to my hotel, where— 
after dianer—I passed the evening in close meditation on the large map 
of Switzerland—the scene of my future achievewnente. 

Day broke on Wednesday, the 15th of October,—a day for ever memor- 
able in the annals of Chamounix,—but not so brilliantly as I anticipated, 
for when John Grunter roused me from my lair his first words were to say 
that a thick fog filled the whole valley, and that all the mountains were 
ebrouded in mist. I was afraid that this might prove a bar to my project 
bat my fears were dissipated when Tairraz arrived. The cheerfal fellow 
told me that fogs were of frequent occurrence at this time of the year,— 
he had, indeed, rather expected one to-day,—but though it might cause a 











errors which bave hitherto prevailed about the actual beight of Mont 
Blanc, operated against the employment of the daguerreotype, for when 
I had adjusted the apparatus and placed John Grunter in bis most pic- 
tureeque attilude for being depicted, I found that no refraction bad taken 
place, and that the eurface of the plate was blarred as if a cat or some 
otber animal bad been recently sitting on it. It must certainly be con- 
fessed that_the elements in the Alps are not favourable to the extension 
of the Arts and Sciences! 

Still, I was resolved that the fruits of my intended operations should 
not be wholly lost, and I inquired what the spot where we bad halted 
was called? Tairraz, to whom I addressed myself, paused for a moment 
before he replied, as if the fog had obscured his recollection—which pro- 
bably was the case ; he then said that we had reached the “Bois Inconaou,”’ 
at the baseof the “ Aiguille sans Nom,’’ and were now four thousand feet 
above the valley of Chamounix. I was surprised at the height we had 
attained, for although our march was laborious, it had not seemed to me 
very wuch up-bill. This, I have no doubt—indeed, I afterwards ascer- 
tained the fact—is one of the delusions by which travellers in the Alps 
are so frequently misled. I immediately wrote down the names of those 
places in my tablets, and looking about me for some memorial of the 
spot, I perceived a boulder, about twice the size of my head, which I 
ordered Jon Grunter to secure for my collection of minerals. I examined 
it closely, but not being able to satisfy myseif whether it were sandstone 
or granite, I thought it best to give it a new name, and in honour of my 
own discovery I christened it ‘‘ Greenwacke.”’ 

Having made this valuable addition to science, I directed John 
Grunter to sound “ the assembly” on bis hanting-horn. He did so by 
playing “ Over the hills and far away,’ with considerable expression, and 
then tbe march was renewed, though with somewhat diminished numl.»rs, 
for, as at least a third of the provisions had been consumed at the i ait, 
which lasted over two hours, it was unnecessary to encumber ourselves 
with useless camp followers, and about thirty of the party, after giving 
me three cheers, returned with empty hampers to Chamounix, to report 
the progress we bad made. An hour er so afterwards, as we were climb- 
ing up the steeps, we heard the guns which were fired in the village (so 
Tairraz informed me) to signalise the event. 

Our previous labour bad been but child’s-play to the work which was 
now before us. Fastened together again with ropes, we grimly eon- 
fronted the arduous ascent that now frowned down upon us. Imagine 
rocks, of angular form, grey with the mosses of age, and the rugged reots 
of pine-trees, wrecks of a single winter, indistinctly seen through the 
mist, and toppling over our heads. Tairraz offered to relieve me of my 
knapsack, but I resolutely refused to part with it. The utmost he could 
wring from me was permission to carry my rifle, keeping it ready, how- 
ever, for me to use in case I had occasion to bring down a chamois or an 
eagle. It was well that I insisted on his keeping close with my weapon, 
for at a sudden turn of the path, as I was clambering on my hands and 
knees, I caught sight of a troop of chamois, quietly grazing on the 
scanty herbage, where the snow was only lightly scattered, not more 
than ten yards before me. I raised my left hand as a sign to the guides 
to be silent, and, seizing my rifle, threw myself flat on my etomach, in 
which position I took a steady aim, singling out a fine buck with a long 
beard, and horns of a prodigious length. Io a moment the crack of my 
rifle was beard, ping went the ball, a strange jingling as of bells seemed 
to fill the air, and immediately the whole troop disappeared up the slope 
as fast as their slender legs could carry them. I rose and rushed forward, 
as far as the rope would permit me, to pick up the game I bad shot, but 
strange to fay, I could find it nowhere, though, from my having been so 
near, the animal must have been mortally wounded. But the vitality of 
these creatures, Tairraz told me, is most extraordiaary. Those who have 
never seen the Alpine Chamois will be interested to know that in many 
respects it closely resembles the Brighton Goat—only without the hbar- 
ness. 

Flushed with the excitement of the Chase, we now pushed on boldly, 
at one moment half buried in snow,.at another grappling wildly with the 
débris of the fallen avalanches that obstructed our path. This part of the 
journey requires a strong head, and I was more than once indebted to the 
stoutness of my Tyrolese hat for deadening the effect of apy stone rather 
larger than usual that fell upon me. I received, however, some heavyish 
blows on the more salient portions of my person from which my bat could 
not protect me. Nevertheless, I persisted heroically, and the guides una- 
nimously declared they bad never seen so active a mountaineer. The 
view here was su , but I was warned not to look at it, and, at the sug- 
gestion of Tairraz, resolutely shut my eyes. Had I not dene 80, it is not 
impossible, notwithstanding my sang-froid, that I might have plunged 
headlong into the depths of some tremendous precipice. 

The “ Bois Inconnu” occupied us in this way for nearly four bourse, and 
with the three which it took to reach it, and the halt on the platesa of 





“ Greenwacke,” nine hours in all had been consumed, and we had not yet 
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reached the I was told, however, that they were close at hand: 
but as the was waning, it would be useless for us to attempt to 
cross them till the next morning, and that we must shortly bivouac for 
the night. 1 confess I was not sorry for this intimation, baving already 
accomplished so much, and the very word “ bivouac” operated like a 
charm upon me, throwing fresh energy into all my movements. I ac- 
cordingly scrambled on, still with my eyes shut, aud after another balf- 


bour of more labourious efforts than I bad ever made in the whole of my | & picturesque object. ia tbe immeasurable plains, of the Banat, where | 
previous life, I was told that we had reached the foot of the Aiguilles, | 


Tairraz now desired me to look round, 


where we were to pass the night 
I imagined that buman foot bad never trodden the peaks 


and I did so. 


to which we had ascended, but my supposition wae not quite correct, for | ! 
the first object that caught my sight was a chdlet, over the entrauce of | —bought, jobbed, or etolea irom their needy neighbours. Wiry boysdrive | 
which was written “ Hotel da Pavillon.” To the question as to where we | (bem—black haired and black-eyed, with iafinite villaiaies present and to | 
pow were, Tairraz replied that thie was the ‘“‘ Grands Malets,” and, as | come stamped on their young and as yet baadsome facer. Then comer | 


through an open stable-door I observed a couple of very fine males, I 
saw tbat he was right. I asked how it happened that an hotel had eprung 
up in this inaccessible place, for I had been given to understand that no 
such accommodation existed? He said the chalet was of very recent con- 
struction, and bad only been built this summer for the convenience of the 
ladies, who now generally accompanied their husbands up to this poiat, 
resting here till their return. This statement settled a doubt which had 
arisen in my mind about sleeping at the ch@let: Lat once determined not 
to do so. 

“ We will banquet,” I said, “in the open air, and under the grey cano- 
py of heaven will I pase the night!” : 

I omit, as a mere ordinary circumstance, the particulars of the a/ fresco 
repast, which was di of by the guides and porters with great, I may 
eay with uproarious, hilarity. I ded, of course, at the meal, and my 
health, with that of Mont Blanc, was drunk several times. It was even 
proposed by Tiarraz henceforward to alter the appellation of the monarch 
of mountains, and, instead of Mont Blanc, to re-cbristen him Mont Vert, 
out of compliment to me,—a proposition which was received with rapture. 
So completely, indeed, did this idea get poseession of the minds of the 

ty, that, as the wine and brandy began to take effect upon them, I 
eard them continually miscal the very place where we dined the Mont 
Vert, or, in their patois jargon, “ Montanvert.” 

I now prepared for my dbivouac, but as the evening had set in cold, it 
was necessary that I should make some addition to my costume. I there- 
fore retired to the chalet for that purpose, where I put on six sbirte, four 
pairs of lambswoo! socks, two thick pairs of Scotch plaid, and one pair of 
** common-sense” trousers (these last I bought in Cheapside, as they are 
cut on the Anaxarydian principle, which secures a good fit); buttoning 
up my Tyrolese jacket, I added two large stable-waistcoats, with sleeves, 
and then managed, with Jobn Grunter’s assistance, to pull a common 
blouse over all, so that my appearance was rendered thoroughly Arctic, 
asl have seen itin prints. Inetead of my Tyrolese bat, I wore a thick 
Templar nightcap (into which I thrust the cock’s feather), and tying this 
down with a silk pocket-bandkerchief, my costume de nuit was complete. 
A box of cigars on one side, and a bottle of brandy on the other, were the 
only creature-comforts I would permit myeelf to enjoy, and then with my 
back againet a rock, and the union-jack (without which I never travel) 
spread out over my person, I needed nothing elee. For my pillow, my head 
rested on my faithful knapsack, the same old companion of my journey 
from Geneva to Chamounix, from the “ Bois Inconnu”’ to the spot on 
which I now reposed. Several times on the day before I had looked up 
from the hotel window towards the darkeniog position of these grand 
“ Malets” and thought, almost with ebuddering, bow awful it must be to 

the night in such a remote, eternal and frozen wilderness. And now 

was lying there, in the very heart of its ice-bound and appalling eoli- 
tude! Wonderful! In the midst of these reflections a dreamy languor 
took possession of my frame, the brandy bottle escaped from my grasp, 
the cigar evaded my lips, and I imagine I must bave fallen into a trance 
of some duration, for I bave not the slightest recollection of anything that 
occurred for the next six-and-thirty hours, at the end of which I found 
myeelf in bed at the Hotei de Londres, at Chamounix, scarcely able to 
turn, my limbs excessively stiff, and my back and head aching terribly. 

These extraordinary seneations were attributable, I was informed, to 
the efficts of my nocturnal bivouac, coupled with the tremendous exer- 
tions which I made on the following day in crossing the Glacier des Bos- 
sons, ecaling the Mur de la Céte, climbing up the Aiguille du Gouté, and 
seally being dragged in a state of insensibility to the summit of Mont 


It will always be a subject of regret to me that I did not retain my full 
consciousness during this remarkable ascent, but I can console myself 
with the reflection that I aM THE FIRST PERSON IN EUROPE WHO EVER MADE 
THE ASCENT ASLEEP! !! 

With regard to that idiot John Granter, whom I have dismiseed from 
my service (with a pension), the fellow had the impudence to say to me, 
when I was eufficiently recovered to speak of my adventures, 

“ Why, you never went nigh Mount Blank !” 

I leave a discerning public to jadge between us. 


—————— 


THE GIPSIES OF THE DANUBE. 


As the wild-cat, the otter, and tbe wolf gradually disappear before the 
advance of civilisation, the wild races of mankind are in like manner and 
degree gradually coming to an end, and from the eame causes. The waste 
Jands get enclosed, the woods are cut down, the police becomes yearly 
more efficient, and the Pariabs vanieh with their means of subsistence. In 
England, there are at most 1500 gipsies ; in France, they are bardly to 
be found at all ; in Spain, the last census puts them at 30,000, nearly all 
dwellers in cities and followers of sedentary trades. Before the end of 
the present century, they will probably be extinct over Western Europe. 
This points to the defect of Mr. Borrow’s book. Complete so far as it 
goes, it deals only with the gitanos of Spain, where, as their numbers de- 
crease, they gradually assimilate themselves with the Christians around. 
To eee them in their true character and original habits, they must be met 
with in the forests and steppes of Hungary and Southern Russia. “There 
they are numbered by tens and bundreds of theusands ; they form a eon- 
siderable constituent part of the population, and lead, unchecked, the 
same nomade life as their ancestors when they first entered Europe four 
centuries and a half ago. 

The number of the Hungarian gipsies, according tothe census of Maria 
Theresa, is 53,000 ; in Transylvania, they are reckoned about 17,000; in 
Wallachia and Moldavia, ten years ago, there were 37,000 families, which, 
at five to a family, would give 185,000 souls ; so that in the Priacipali- 
ties every eighteenth person fs a gipsy. In Southern Russia, their num- 
ber is probably nearly as great; but no accurate computation can be 
made, as they lead an entirely wandering life, in summer grazing their 
cattle on the plains, and in winter yore in the depths of the forests. 
Of the gipsies of Hungary and the Principalities, about one-fourth have 
partially settled down in the towns and villages, and live, like their Wes- 
tern brethren, by telling fortunes, cheating, and pilfering, and ostensibly 
as buyers and eellers of horses and mules, menders of kettles, and street- 
musicians. In the Jast capacity alone, they touch on any of the higher 
attributes of humanity. Music is their gift, as with the other wan- 
dering race, the Jews ; and among the songless Hungarians, every mu- 
sician is a - 

The first Eastern gipsies I met were at Briian, in Moravia. It was fair- 
time, and the courtyard of the hotel was crowded with carts, goods, borees, 
and cattle, while their owners were dozing in the shade under a range of 
shedding that ran round three-fourths of the yerd. On a beap of straw 
in the middle, in the full heat of the blazing sun, lay four gipsies asleep. 
They were all four tall, powerful men, witb coal-black hair as coarse as 
rope, streaming over faces of African blackness ; and 60 as they lay re- 
laxed in sleep, their figures seemed gigantic. Their dress, so to call it, 
was a collection of the vilest rags, strapped round the waist with a rough 
Turkish shawl, and each had a large double-edged knife at his belt. Their 
instruments lay beside them, for they were musicians ; and when the cool 
of the evening came on, they began to play. Two bad violins, one a 
trumpet, and the fourth the Hungarian cymbal, which is something like 
@ guitar, played, not by hand, but with two emall eticks covered with 
skin. Their music and mode of playing were as wild as themselves. They 
played only the old Hungarian tpnes, those singular melancholy airs, in 
which the genius of the race and country is reflected, but with o passion 

and a patbos that pasees into the souls of the listeners. Afterwards, at 
Pesth, these bands we found at every dance and concert of the middle and 
lower elasses. Their music is always the eame, and, toa stranger, grows 
at last somewhat monotonous ; but the natives seem 
tening to it. With them, it is a point of honour to upbold the old na- 
tional tanes ; and while the gipeies generally are looked upon as hardly 
possessing souls, the gipsy musician, if possessed of talent, soon rises into 


consideration, and is often to be met with in respectable society, and even 
of considerable property. 

But the number of those who thus resort to the cities for employment, 
and may be regarded as partially reclaimed, forms a véry incousiderable 
fraction of the great body of the gipsy clans who wander over the almost 
uninbabited country to the east of the Theies. There a born cigeuner 


| some dark-eyed prophetess of Egypt. 


ed never tired of lis- | 






bardly ever enters a bouse, and never ownsone. The 
of tbe Banat and Wallachia are their favourite baunts, where (bere | 

| is unlimited pastare for their beaste, and the law is eeldom at band to en- 
| ter into troublesome inquiries. There they troop in 

200, and sometimes more, stopping for weeks in one spot if the crass is 

| good and game plentiful, and acon travelling by forced marches to an en- 
| tirely different part o be country. A gipey camp on the march is always, 








the earth lies epread out like « tea, without bill, bouse, or tree to break 
the desert expanse, one of these moving villages is a sight one does not 
easily forget. First come the cattle and ebeep ; for where pasture costs 
nothing, the zigeuners always manage to poseess some etock more or less 


the body of the cavalcade ; brawny, vigerous women riding on asses, their 
gaunt children slang before them ; carts piled with goods and plunder, 
aod the aged and infirm of both sexes ; men on foot driving the asses and 


te and eworde slang around them. The traveller fiads himself io 

the midst of the troop with mingled wonder and apprebeosion ; and, in 
trutb, bis chance of getting through in safety is very problematical. If 
the road is at all frequented, and bis appearance not indicative of mach 
wealth, he may probably pass without any greater joes than a florin to 
If otherwise, it needs only a stab 
and a blow ; the body is speedily interred, and nothing more is beard or 
aeked of the missing man. Ino the winter-time, when the pasiurage dis- 
appears, and subsistence becomes more diflicult, the zigeuners draw pear- 
er to the settled parts of the country. When a rabble rout like this settles 
itself down near a village of tbe Wallacbians or Saxons, everything eat- 
able and moveable is sure very coon to disappear. Like all gipsies of 
whatever country, the zigeuners are inveterate horse-stealers ; and the 
chief collissions between them and the people arise from their depreda- | 
tions on the herds. To creep ia at night among a drove of horses with 
out disturbing the watch, select the best, and carry him eafely off, is the 
amg feat of a zigeuner, and at ouce gives him a patent of nobility. 

hen the horse is secured, the firet care is to clip and trim it, eo that the 
owner cannot recognise it. The animal, thus disguised, ie parsed from 
band to band, till it is finally sold buadreds of miles away. But it is 
only with the quiet orderly Saxons of Transylvania, or the peaceable ti- 
mid Romanni—to use the general name of the Wallachiau race wherever 
situated—that they venture on these high-handed thefts. With the Mag- 
yers and Szeklers they rarely meddle ; for these are nearly as lawless as 
themselves, with ten times more of the fightiog spirit ; and tbe so called 
Egyptians know full well that if the Magyar shepherd found his berds 
diminished, and suspected by whom, he would not scruple to revenge bim 
seli by ebooting or spearing the first zigeuner that came in bis way. The 
Servians, too, who always go armed, and koow bow to use their 
arms, escape free ; but the Romanni are a constant prey. During the 
late fearful civil war, when village stood against village, and io ‘I'ransy!- 
vania alone 1100 towns and bamiets were burned to the ground, the gip- 
sy bands bung like vultures on the skiris of each force, and glutted them- 
selves with the plunder of both alike. 

The difference of feeling of the several races towards them is vividly ex- 
pressed in the collections of popular tales that have been recently made 
all over Eastern Europe. In those of the Magyars and Serviane, the zige- 
uners are rarely mentioned, or only with contempt. In fact, the proud 
Hongarians regard them as something too low even for oppression. What- 
ever outrages individuals might commit, as a body they escaped, from the 
feeling of their utter wortlessness. Before the receat reforms, the only 
two classes in Hungary that were not taxed were the nobles and the gip- 
sies—the first as being above the law, and the second below it. On the 
other hand, if an injary was committed on a gipsy, he had no redress, 
being in fact an outlaw. So in Turkey, a gipey postilien or courier is 
often shot through the head or flogged to death upon any cause or no 
cause, without tae murder bcisg noticed, for * be is only a zigeuner.” It 
is curious to see how differently they are depicted in the Wallacbian le- 
gends, collected by Schott. The gipsy there is always present as tbe evil 
spirit and marplot of the tale. If the princess meets her lover by moon- 
light, it ie always the gipsy wife who runs to tell the emperor of the fact, 
and when the emperor accordingly rushes forth with bis crowa on his 
head and bis sceptre in b#® hand to arrest the lacklees couple, it is the 
gipey, again, who is ready to turn the fair one into a cow, a bird, or a fish, 
as his majesty may prefer. The male gipsy, again, it is who plays the 
Iago of tbe drama, and carries on a complication of crimes without a ecru- 
ple of conscience or the fear of anything human or divine, The race, in 
fact, seems to be almost the only one which is utterly without religious 
impressions, valuing only what directly ministers to appetite, and look- 
ing upon death as an eternal sleep. And yet they are very particular as 
to how they are buried, and for this purpose are careful to have their chil- 
dren baptised ; and sometimes when they have the opportunity, will re- 
peat the ceremeny a dozen times, to get additional presents out of the 
sponsors. But on all erdinary occasions they are utter heathens, and if 
distress drives them to a prayer, the feeling passes with the occasion. 

* A zigeuner,’’ says ove of the stories, was ooce driving his horse and 
cart loaded witb all his family and goods, axle-deep ia mud, down a nar- 
row lane. Slowly and painfully went the wheels round—slower and slow- 
er still—and at last they came toa dead-lock. The boree pulled and 
pulled, the man flogged and flogged, and ewore and swore, as only a Jew 
or a gipsy can flog and swear. It wae of no use: the cart was im- 
moveable. One last tremendous cut of the whip; but the poor animal 
only fell forward on his knees and noee. 

It was, perhaps, the fall of his beast that made the zigeuner for once 
look upwards, and tura in his distress to the holy ones, but the Virgin 
above all. Though be had never prayed before, he now made a sbift to 
pray ; that is, he used all the words he had picked up here and there 
from Christian men, with a stray imprecation or two intermixed ; but 
that was from habit. “ Help! blessed Lady--help! and I will give to 
thy altar a waxen taper as big as my body.”” Whether the Virgin heard 
him or not, the boree had by this time had a little space to breathe, and 
when the whip again descended, the cart moved on a few stepe. The 
heathen fancied himeelf already out of the predicament, when it stuck 
fast once more. He took once again to his prayers; bat as half the way 
was over, and wax expensive, he vowed this time only as thick as bis 
arm. He had no time for amen, but took to his whip more vigorously 
than ever; and the eart, step by step, at last bad a proepect of being 
eventually clear of the mire. To make all sure, the zigeuner repeated 
his vow; but the good road was now eo near, that he limited it toa ta- 
per as thick as hie foger. The next mioute he was out on the road ; and 
a few minutes more brought him toachapel ofthe Virgin. As be passed 
the door, he took off his cap and drove on, saying to bimself: “ The good 
lady has something elee to do than to be looking after a poor Fevil 

ike me.’ 

Rascals as the zigeunera are, and ijiving ia the greatest misery apd 
filth—in fact, the dirtier their huts, the better they like them—they are 
still a very handsome race, the womeo especially. The burning sun 
scorches their faces more, and they are therefore much darker io Hun- 
gary than in England ; but the free life they lead gives them an uncon- 
strained and independent bearing, which the constable, the stocks, and 
the prison bave long taken from their island brethren. These bold, 
brown, beautifal women ouly make one astonished to think how such 
eyes, teeth, and figures can exist in the stifling atmosphere of their tents. 
Bat beautiful they are, and their beauty has sometimes led to unions 
which bave almost always resulted in misfortune. 

Stefan B——, a young and very rich proprietor of the Banat, having 
lost his way in the chase, had to pass the night in a gipey-tent. A young 
and beaatifal girl was there, with the deep dark eyes and seductive smile 
of her race, and ber parents had the true gipsy guile to fan the growing 

ion of their guest. He was wealthy, passionate, an or , and up- 
controlled ; and within a week the gipsy was bis wife, and in a few days 
more installed in fall possession of bis beautiful chateau on the banks of 
the Temes. 

Witbio ten days, in fact, the gitana had reached a fabulous fortune. 
From the emoke-dried tent of her father, ehe was transported, as if by 
magic, into a noble domain, surrounded with luxuries, with trains of 
servants, and a husband devoied to ber wishes. Notwithstanding, she 
was miserable. The fixed and quiet life, the very comforte she enjoyed, 
seemed to press and weigh her dowa. When her husband questioned ber 
as to the cause of ber wan and altered appearance, she looked on the 
country, and tried toemile, but the smile was full of bitternese. Her 
only comfort seemed to be to eit gazing for hours upon the distact waster 
| she had so often traversed, barefooted and rejoiciag, in the days of ber 
| poverty. She was seated thus one aey wher her ear, ever on the watch, 
caught the sound of a gipsy band. — the trees, she conld see the 
paseing forms of the mem and women, the donkeys and loaded carts, and 
then a joyous voice struck up the favourite gipey-eong. 


The.wind is roaring through the wood, 
The moon is mountiog higher, 

The gipsy halts to cook his food, 
And lights his forest fire. 





' 





sooaltiveted | 


bands of from 20 to | 


baggege animals ; and « rear-guard of the strongest on bony eteeds, with | 
muske 








Pree is the salmon in the sea, 
The wild stag on the bill ; 
The eagle in the sky is free, 
The gipey freer still— 
urrah ! 
The gipsy freer still! 


Young girl, wilt In my castle rest’ 
I'l! give thee tage St gos. 

In robes of silk thou t be dressed, 
Thy bair with ducats rolled. 


} 


! The vultare scarce for golden cage 


His nest on igh will quit; 
The wild horse, free from youth to age 
Will sparn at golden bit. 


| So free to rest or free to roam, 
Or by the wood-tire laid, 
The sky her roof, the world her home, 
Will live the gipsy maid 
Herrah ! 
Will live the gipsy maid ! 
At the last note, the listener suddenly sprang through the open case- 
ment, aod vanished among the trees. When ber h came in, no 
one bad seen her or could give any tidings of ber. For twu days, be 
sought her in vain ; nightclosed upon the third, when the light of a die- 
tant fire ehowed a gipsy encampment, and bis beart told him be was near 
the object of bis search. Stealing through the bushes, he approached un- 
paar withio a few feet of a pair who were seated talking by the fire. 
t was the singer and bis wife, who was telling him of the weary hours in 
the splendid misery of ber chateau. 
Stefan B—— returned broken-hearted to his house, which be soon alter 
quitted forever. The next year, the Hangarian revolation broke out, 
and be found what be sought, an early death before Temeevar. 





<n 
A JOURNEY DWE NORTH, 
THE DROSCHKY. 

The Ischvostchik ie not necessarily ao adalt. Though many of the 
class are men advanced in years, with beards quite enowy and venerable 
to look at (terrible old rogues are these to cheat), there are, ou the other, 
band, numerous droschky-drivers who are ldds-—nay—mere childres. It 
is desperately ludicrous to see a brat, some halfscore years old, in full 
Ischvostchik accoutrement; for they will not bate an inch of the 
time-honoured costume; and adbere rigidly to the loug caftan and 
the gaudy sash. As large men’s size appears to be the only pattern re- 
coguised for lechvostchik boots and hats io Russia, the diminutive heads 
and spare little lege of these juvenile drivers are lost fo a forest of felt 
and an abyes of boot-leather, I ean recall now more than one of those 
little pale, weazened, frighteded faces booneted to a big hat, precisely 
like the man who is taking bis wife's band In that strange mirror pleture 
of Jobn Van Eyck’s, jo the National Gallery—the Alpha and Omega of 
art mechanism, as it seems to me; for if Van Eyck were the inventor of 
oil-painting, he bas surely {n thie dawn picture attained the highest de- 
gree of perfection in the nicety of manipulation to which that vehicle 
lemds iteelf. 

A plague on Jobn Van Eyck, that be should make me unmindful of 
my Iechvostchik! I want an excuse, too, for returning to him, for I have 
something to say about the vebicle he gains bis livelibocd by driving— 
the Droechky. There ie the same amount of despairing uncertainty pre- 
valent concerning the orthography of this attelage-—in plain Eoglish, a 
one-horse shay—as about ite cooductor. In half adozen books and 
priats I fled Droschky spelt inoas many different ways : it appears as Dros- 
chka, Droeki, Drotchki, Drosko: aod Drusechka ; I am perfectly ignorant 
as to the proper method of writing the word ; but I bave elected Droschky 
as the most generally accepted, and | intend to abide by it, 

The real Russian, or Moscow droechky, is simply a cloth-covercd bench 
upon clumsy C epriages on four wheele, with a little perch in front, which 
the driver bestrides. You, the passenger, may seat yourself astride, or 
sideways ou the bench. 1: may, perhaps, serve to give a more definite 
aod pictorial idea of the droschky, if I describe it as a combination of 
elongated side saddle (such as are provided for the rising generation, and 
endured by long-suffering donkeys in the vicinity of the Spaniard Ta- 
vera at Hampstead), aod an Irish outside car. The abominable joiting, 
dirt, and discomfort of the whole crazy vebicle, forcibly reeal!, too, that 
Hibernian institution. There is a leathero paracrotte on either ide, to 
prevent the mud from the wheels flying up into your face, and the bases 
of these paracrottes serve as steps to mount, and a slight protection in 
the way of footiog against your tumbling out of the ramshackle concern 
into the mud : but the imbecilily, or malevolence of the droeob ky-builder 

bas added a tin, or pewter covering for this meagre flooring, as your 
bones are being rattled over the Russian stones, yoar feet keep up an In- 
cessantand involuntary skating sbaffle on this accursed pewter pave ment. 
There is nothing to hold on by, save the driver, and « sort of saddle pum- 
mel! turned the wrong way, at the hinder end of the bench ; the drorchky 
rocks from side to side, threatening to tip over alto at every mo- 
meat. You mutter, you pray, you perspire; your ed flogers seek 
little inequalities of the bench to grasp at, as Claude Frollo’s tried to 
claw at the stone copiags when he fell from the tower of Notre Dame ; 
you are jolted, you are bumped, you are scarified ; you ure dislocated ; 
and, all this while, your feet are keeplog up the diabolical goose step on 
the pewter beneath. Anathema, Maranatha! if there be a strong north 
wiod blowing (Boreas has bis own way, even in the height of summer, in 
Petersburgh), and your hat be tempted to desert your head, and go out 
on the loose! There is euch a buman, or perhaps, fiendish perversity io 
hate, when they blow off—euch « meao, malignant, cruel, aud capricious 

sistence fo rolling away, and baffling you—that I can ecarcely refrain 
rom shaking my fist at my vagrant head-covering while I am runnin 
after it; swearing at it When I capture it; aod punching ite head 
well before I resettle it on my own, Bat what are you to do if your hat 
flies off in a ve henge You daren’t jamp out: sudden death Iles that 
way. The driver will see you at Nishi-Novgorod before he will descend 
to recover it; although be has not the slightest shame in asking you to 
get down to pick up hie whip. All you can do is to shut your eyes, ties 
a pocket haadkerchief over your head, and bay a new bat; which, by the 
way, will cost you, for a very ordinary one, ten silver roubles—a guinea 
aodahalf. As to stopplog the coy, etting down, and chasing the 
fugitive—tbat might be done fn Eagland ; but nothere. It seems almost 
as difficult to pal: up a droschky as a railway train. The wheels would 
seem to be greased to such a terrific extent, that they run or jolt on of 
their own accord: and two buodred yards’ notice is the least you can, in 
any conscience, give your Iechvosichik, if you want bim to “ stoi.” 
Meantime, with that execrable north wiad, where would your hat be? 
Io the Nev, or half-way to the Lake of Ladoga. 

When the Scythians (was it the Scythians, by the way?) were first 
made acquainted with horses, we read that their yoane men desirous of 
taking lessons in equitation were, to prevent accidents, bound to their 
mettlesome steeds with cords. I think it would be expedient, when a fo- 
reigner takes his first airing in « droechky, to tie him to the bench, or at 
least to nail his coat-taile thereto, The born Russians, curiously, seem 
to prefer these perilous vehicles to the more comfortable drovchkier, 
They seldom avail themselves of the facility of beetriding the narrow 
bench, colussus like, but sit jauntily sideways, tapping that deadly pew- 
ter with their boottips as confidently and securely as the Amazons who 
scour through the tan at the Hippodrome on bare-backed steeds. Ladies, 
even, frequently patronise theee breakers on wheels. It isa sight to see 
their skirte spreading their white bosoms to the gale, like ships’ canvas ; 
« prettier sight to watch their dainty feet pit-a-patting on that pewter 
of peril I have before denounced. When a lady and es mount 
one of these droschkies, and are, 1 presame on tolerably brotherly and 
sisterly terme, it seems to be accepted as a plece of cosy etiquette for the 
lady to sit ia the gentleman’s lap. 

While waiting at a house-door for a fare engaged therein, or at an 
| other time that he is not absolately compelled to be driving, the Isch- 

vostchik bas a habit of abandoning the eplash- board, and reclining at full 

leagth on bis back om the droschky bench, there to snore peacefally, obii- 

vious of slavery, unmindfal of the stick. To the fall leugth of his trank 
_ would be perbaps a more correct expreseioa, for the bench is only long 
| enough for bis body down to the knees; and his big- e 
| co ly down among the wheels. He will sleep here, in sun, in 
| the rain, in weather hot and cold ; aad, were it not for casual parsengers 

and the over garesing police-eoldier, he would so sleep, I beHeve, till 
phew b ie boty prec ha yy Roy the ae occu of 
droscbky io ; that, ioasmuch ag pleasant, in 4 hotel, to hav 
your warmed, there are differences of opinion as to the comfort of 
baving your seat warmed vicariously ; ly when the animated 
warmiog pan is a Rassian and an Ischvostchik, and, and—well, the trath 
mast out— , dirty, , and swarming with vermin, — 
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of the domestic animaleuls of the empire. There is a little animal | seem to wash Rossian carriages; I bave lived over » mews, and ougbt to | gilt and tinselled like Mr. Parks’s characters (those that cost three-and- 


ly to man, and signifying, I have been given to understand, love, 
whose existence is very properly ignored in select circles of refioed | 
England, but who is as familiar in good society at Peterebarg as the lively 
flea is at Pera. It was my fortune, duriog a ion of my stay in Rae 
ela, to occupy an apartment in a very g house on the Nevekoi Per- 
spective, nearly opposite the cathedral of Oar Lady of Kasan. The bouse | 
itself bad an ecclesiastical title, being the Dom-Petripavioskoi, or house 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, aod was an appanage of that wealthy cburch. 
We had a marble staircase to our bouse, imitation ecagliola columas, and 
els painted quite beautifully with Cupids and Veouses. A Rassian 
fray of high rank occupied a euite of apartments oo the same floor ; aod, | 
late one night, when I was sbout retiring to reet, ber well-born excelleocy 
(I used to call ber the Queen of Sheba, she was so stately) condescended 
te order her body-servaut to tap at my door, and tell me that the Bary- 
nia desired to epeak with me. I accordingly had an interview with’ ber 
at the door of her apartment, she being also about to retire for the night 
She bad something to show me, she said, Russian ladies always have some 
thing to show you—a bracelet, a caricatare, a tame lizard, a musical bor, a 
fly in amber, or some novelty of that déscription——but this was simply o re- | 
markably handsome biack velvet mantle, with two falls of rich black lace 


guished position gave her a right to indulge, wished to have, even at two 
o'clock in the morniag, the opinion of an Anglisky upoo ber mantle, I 


tically that it was very pretty; whereupon, o taper floger was | Scbiliapoff bas tweaty-fve hundred eerfs, and half the Ogurzi Perapective 
Solnted py ee spot os the maatte, and 9 aliver voice said, “ Re-| belongs to her), ie own brother to the ragged, dirty Ischvostcbik. Nor, 
ez!” I did regarder, and, on my hovour, I saw strolling tetearely | though be is a coachman to a princess, is bis social position one whit bet- | 


over the black velvet, gravely, but confidently, majestic but uoaffecte 
his white top-coat on, his bat on one aide, bis umbrella under bis arm (it 
I may be permitted to use euch metaphorical expressions), as flae & Louse 
as ever was seen io St. Giles’s. 1 bowed and withdrew. 

I must explain that I bad previously expressed myself as somewhat 
aceptic to this lady respecting the aoimalcular phenomena of Russia ; for 
1 had been stoppiag in a German hotel at Wassily Ostrow, where the bed- 
rooms were erapelonsly clean ; aod it must also be said that the lady in 
question, though a Russian subject, and married to an officer in the guards, 
bad been born and educated iu western Europe. Had she been a native 
Baselan, little account would sbe bave taken of such a true-born subject 
of the Czar at that late boar, | ween. 

Although the violent and eccentric oscillations of a single-bodied dros- 
ebky undoubtedly conduce to a frame of mind which is a sovereign cure 
for bypochoodriasis, yet the drawbacks to its advantages (the last one es- 

intly) are so fearful, that | question whether it be worth while to an- 
pe so much suffering as the transition from a state of chronic melan- 
eboly te one of raving madoess. In the proviaces, 1 am sorry to write 
it, it is oft-times but Hobson’s ehoice—this or cone; bat in St. Peters- 
barg (and I suppose, in coronation time, at Moscow), there is no lack of 
double-bodied droschkies, in which you may ride without any very im- 
minent danger of a disiocation of the arm, and a compound fracture of 
the thigh, or #0, per verst. The form of the double-bodied droschky, 
though not very familiar to oar Long Acre carriage architects, is well- 
known in France, The iobabitantes of the Rue du Jeu de Paume, at Ver- 
gailles, mast be well acquainted with it; for therein it was whilom (and 
is eo still, I hope) the custom of the great French paiater, Monsieur Ho- 
race Veruet, to ride in a trim coquettish little droechky, presented to him 
by the Czar Nicholas. Ia his latver days, bis imperial friend did not like 
orace quite so much: the impudent artist having been misguided 
enough to publish some letters which bad the misfortune to be true, and 
not quite favourable to the imperial régime. This droechky was, it need 
scarcely be said, a gem of its kind—a model Attelage Russe. The horse 
—likewise a present from the emperor—was a superb coal-black étalon 
of the Ukraine ; and, to complete the turao-out, the driver was in genuine 
Iechvostchik coatume—tin bat, boots, and caftan cemplete. I want to see 
the double-bodied droschky in London, Ischvostcbik and all. I am tired 
of tandems, dog-carts, mail-phaétons, and hooded cabriolete, with tall 
horses and short tigere. What could there be morespicy down the road 
than a droechky, eparkling, ebining faultiess to a nut, a rivet, as our match- 
lees English couchbuildera only know bow to turn out an equipage ; with 
& fast-trotting mare in the shafts, and # driver with a busby beard, a sky- 
dlae caftan, shiny boots, and an Iechvostchik’s hat? I think John Coach- 
man would not object to growing « beard and wearing a caftan for a rea- 
sonable advance on bis wages. f wonder if any of the stately English hi- 


| know. This Gentilbomme Rasse io the 


sight as is to be seen anywhere, even in 


t is about as moarnfal a sixpence) ; and there are millious of humble moujiks and ischy 
| roughly pulled aod hastily daubed—only a penny plain and twopenee 


a. 
Bat, when the Russians are sensible enough to abandon imitation, and | coloured. 


to staad or fall by their own native equipages, they can make a brave | 
ehow. Of little, private, double-bodied droschkies, there are swarms: | 
and in some of these you will see horses worth from seven to twelve ban- 
dred silver roubles each. Many a puny cornet.ic the guards, too, bas his 


caléche lined with moiré antique, aod drawn by two splendid, black, Uk- and fature, do these words raise. 
raine horses. I may observe that the horses never wear blinkers, and , and dear associations with the little ones wh 


a 


CHILDREN’S PLAYTHINGS. 


Children’s playthings! What a crowd of thoughts of the past, present, 
Pleasant memories of bygone dcys, 
© gather round our old arm- 


that, though full of mettle, they are very little addicted to shying. The | chair, bringing bright bopes for the years yet to come. 


barness is quite peculiar and Russian, consisting of a purple net of lea- 


Children’s playthings! What remembrances arise of the nursery ; of 


ther-work profusely spangled with small discs of silver. Oaly some of , favourite dolls, whose facee are still familiar to us as those of former 
the court carriages are drawn by horses harnessed in the Eoglish manner. | friends; and of tears shed when an anatomical brother dissected the 
Pretty as their own caparisons are, the Russians sigh for foreign fashions ; | head or took out the eye of a waxen treasure, aod made it thenceforth 


and extravagant prices are given for a set of English harness. In the na- | dearer than ever to our idolatrous hearts. Children’s 


Playthings! How 


tive barness there seem to be a good many unuecessary straps and tas-| much we owe them! Who knows what of science, invention, and pro- 
sels ; but the backe of the horses are left almost entirely free, which hasa | grees may not be attributable to them! What landmarks of history, 
very picturesque and wild borse of the prairie sort of effect. Coal black | fashion, and manners may they not become! A child’s toy may hereaf- 
is the favourite hue ; next, grey. With all horses, the sensible custom is | ter record the triamphs of a Waterloo or the fall of a Sebastopol, as faith- 
observed of allowing the manee and tails to grow ; and the consequence | fally asthe hieroglyphics which whisper the metamorphosis of a Nebaghad- 
to it. I knew that it was new, aod had come home only that afternoon | i#, that the avimals look about thrice as bandsome and as noble (bless | nezzar or the victories of a Sesostris. Take the toys of the last cen) 

from Madame Zoe Falcon’s, the court modisteio the Mala Millionne ; 0, | their honest hearts!) as the be ratted, be greybounded steeds we see at | alone, and what a pictorial hsitory of England lies before us: her Wars, 
expecting that the countess, with the elegant caprice in which ber distia- | home. | 


The coachman of the Princess Schiliapoff (or any other princess you | 
like to flad a name for), the condactor of those coal-black steeds (the 





| ter than of [van Ivanovitch, sprawling on bis back on the droschky bench. | 
His caftan is made of superfine broadcloth, sometimes of velvet, slashed 
at the back and sides with embroidery, as if he had been knouted with 
a golden whip; bis bat is of the sbiniest nap, has a velvet band, a silver 
buckle, and is decorated with a buoch of rosy ribbons, a bou- 
quet of artficial flowers or a peacock’s feather. He has a starched white 
neckcloth, buckskio gloves, rings in bis ears ; bis bair is scrupulously 
cut, and bis beard is basby, well trimmed, oiled, and curled. He has a 
sash radiant with brizht colours, and the top of a crimson eilk shirt just 
asserts itself above bis caftan. It is probable that he sometimes gets 
meat to eat, and that be bas decent sleeping accommodation in the sta- 
bles, along with the horses. But he is a Suave, body and bones. The 
Princess Schiliapoff may sell him to-morrow if she have a mind [to those 
who bave an idea that Russian serfs cannot be sold away from the soil, 
I beg to recall Mr. Fox’s recommendation to Napoleon Bonaparte on the 
assassination question, “ Put all that nonsense out of your head”). The 
princess may send him to the police, and have bim beaten like a eack if 
be take a wrong turning or pull up at the wrong milliner’s shop: the 
princess’s major domo may, and does, kick, caff, and pull his bair, when 
ever be basa mind that way. The princess may, if he have offended ber 
beyond the power ofthe stick to atone for, send bim as an exile to Siberia, 
or into the ranks of the army asa soldier, There are many noble fami- 
lies who pride themselves on having handsome men as coachmen ; there 
are otbers, like Sir Roger de Coverley, who like to have old men to drive 
them. I have seen some of this latter category, quite patriarchs of the 
box, venerable, snowy-bearded old men, that might have sate for por- 
traits of the Apostles in the cartoons. It is pleasant, is it not, to be six 
feet high and as handsome as Dunois, and to be sold to pay a gambling 
debt? To besixty years of age, and have a white head, and grand-chil- 
dren, and to be scourged with birch rods like a schoolboy? And these 
good people are White, Mrs. Harriett Beecher Stowe, White ma’am! 
The Raseian imperial court is a court; by which, on the principle of 
coals being coals, I mean that the Czar has always in his train a vast 
number of grand dignitaries of the household, and bona fide courtiers, 
constantly attendant on and resident with him. These courtly person- 
ages, when they drive about in carriages, are permitted to have a footman 
on the box beside the coachman. This John Thomas, or Ivan Tomaso- 
vitch, to be strictly Russian, is uopowdered and unwhiskered. There 
is no medium in a serf’s shaving here ; he is either full-bearded or gaol- 
cropped. His shirt and indeed lower habiliments are doubtful, for he 
wears—over all, summer and winter—a buge cloak descending- to his 
heels, of the very brightest scarlet,—a cloak with a deep cape and high 





collar.* The edges of this garment are Passemented with broad bands of 
gold embroidered with countless double eagles on black velvet, and those 
have such a weird and bat-like, not to say demooiac, effect, that the Mus- 





dalgos I saw just before I left Russia—if any of those ethereally-born Se-| covite fluokey clad io this flaming garmeat and with an im mense 
pos ae hel of Ledosiod, and unpaid attacbée--will bring home ‘4 droschky | cocked-bat etuck fore and aft on bis semi-shaven bead, bears a fantastic 
from the land of the Russ, or, on their return, order one from Laurie or | resemblance to an India-bouse beadle, of whom the holy inquisition has 
Houlditch. There are, perhaps, two slight obstacles to the naturalisation | fallen foul, and who, shora of all bis steff, bat with his red cloak conver- 
of the drei in Eogland, In the first place, you couldo’t have the | ted into a San Benito, is riding to au auto da {6 ia his master’s carriage. 


Aschvostobik thrasbed if be didn’t drive well; in the next, the Eoglish 


Some general officers have soldier-footmen, who sitin the rumble of the 


notleman is jnnately a driving animal, He likes to take the ribbons caléche in the military grey cloak and spiked helmet. The ambassadors 


imeelf, while bis groom sits beside with folded arms. Ion Russia, the 
case is precieely coutrary. The Ruesian moujik is almost born a coach- 
man; at all events, he begins to drive ia his tenderest childhood. The 
Russian geotieman scarcely ever touches a pair of reins. The work ts 
too bard ; besides, je there not Ivan Ivanovitch to take the trouble off 
our bands’ Ino St, Petersburg, it is entirely contrary to etiquette for a 
atleman to be seen driving his own equipage ; aod I have no doubt 
at any gen\lemaa so sinning would draw upon himself a reprimand from 
the emperor, or, at least, the evil eye of the police. ; 

This extraordinary government seems almost to be jealous of private 
equestrianiem. In no capital in Karope do you see sach a woeful paucity 
of cavaliers as io St. Petersburg. I do not speak of the city proper, in 
which the execrable pavement is sufficient to ruin any horse’s feet ; but 
in the environs, where there are good roads, you seldom meet any person 
in plaio clothes on horseback. Either it is not bon-ton to ride in mafti 


have their chasseurs plumed, braided and couteau-de chassed ; but with 
these exceptions, the outward and visible siga of the flunky is wanting 
in Petersburgh. Yet everybody keeps a carriage who can afford it ; and 
many who can’t. [ was very nearly having half a private droschky my- 
self; the temptation was so great, the horses so good, the coachman so 
ekilfal, the difieuities of pedewtrianism so great, the public conveyances 
80 abominably bad. As I bave remarked, the majority of carriage- 
keepers don’t take footmen out with them. I haveseen the great Prince 
Dolgorouki, the chief of the gendarmerie and secret police, the high and 
mighty wooden-stick in waiting at whose very name I tremble still, step 
out of one of those modest little broughams called “ pill-boxes,”’ open it 
and close the door as if he knew not what a footman was, and walk up- 
stairs te the second floor of a lodging-house, with his stars, his ribbons, 
his helmet, bis sword, bis spurs, unflankeyed and unannounced. Fall 
not, however,in the obvious error of imagining that Ivan Tomasovitch the 


(and, to be candid, there are very few gentlemen, save the members of | flunkey lacks in Russian households ; within doors he swarms, multi- 


the corps diplomatique, who ever appear out of uniform,) er to have a 
horse to oneself, and to ride it, is considered in certain quarters an en- 
croachment on the imperial prerogative of a cavalry force ; or—and this 
I am led shrewdly to suspect is the real reason—the Russians are bad 
horsemen, and don’t care about equitation when not upon compulsion. 
Be good enough to bear in mind that the Tartars and Cossacks, who live 
almost entirely on horseback, are not Russians. The Russian cavalry sol- 
diers sit their horses ia the clumselest, painfullest manner you can con- 
ceive ; and, though they have the vastest ridiog-schools, and the most 
awfully severe mandge to be found anywhere, the Russian cavalry are no- 
toriously inefficient as troopers: they are grenadiers on horseback, no- 


plies himself oricntally and individually ; but out of doors, Nous Au- 
tres do without bim. 

Two words more, and I bave done with the equipages of the great. 
Although there are probably no people on earth that attach so much im- 
portance to honourific distinctions, caste, costumes, and “ sun, moon, and 
stars” decorations as the Russians ; their carriage-panels are —eeny 
free from the boastful, imbecilities of that sham heraldry and harlequi- 
nading patchwork which some of us in the west throw like parti-coloured 
snuff in the eyes of (he world to prove our high déscent. And, goodness 
koows, the Russian nobility are barbarically well-born enough. They 
have plenty of heraldic kaleidoscope-work at home; but they keep it, 





thing more. They can do everything, and more than western soldiers, in | like their servants, for grand occasions. For ordinary wear, a plain co- 
the way of manwavriog, curveting, and caracoli ng, of course—they must | ronet on the panel, or—more frequently still—the simple initials of the 
do it, or the omaipotent Stick will know the reason why ; but, in actual | occupant, are thought sufficient for a prince’s carriage. 


warfare, it is astonishing how our friend the Cossack 


up to premium, 
and how the dragoon goes down to discount. The 


A last word. Since my return to Western Europe I have noticed that 


nts of Little Rus- | the dear and delightful sex who share our joys and double our woes—I 


sia make tolerably good troopers ; which is difficult to understand, eee- | mean, of course, the Ladies !—have adopted a new, marvellous, and most 


ing that with them horses are scarce, and their principal experience in 


eccentric fashion in wearing-appare). I allade to the cunning machines, 


ng and driving is confined to oxen: but the Russian proper is almost | ofa balloon form, composed of crinoline, whalebone, and steel—called, I 
as much a straager to a boree’s back as a man-o’-war’s man is, though he, | bave heard—sous-japes bouffantes, and which I conjecture the fair crea- 
the Russian, bas a natura! genius for ay driving. And this I write | tures wear underneath their dresses to give them that swaying, stagger- 


after haviog seen a review of the Chevalier Guards, who, if size and mag- 


ing nether appearance, which is so much admired—by milliners—and 


nificence of appointment are to be considered as a test of capacity, are | which I can compare to nothing e0 closely as the Great Bell of Bow in a 
the twelve hundred finest mea upon the twelve hundred finest horses in| gale of wind, and far gone in the — What bave the sous jupes bou- 
u 


the world. 


fantes todo with the coachmen of the Russian boyards? you will ask. 


Now and thena—but it is 4 case of extreme rarity of occurreoce—you | This. For a very swell coachman, there is nothing thought more elegant 


see a Gentilhomme Russe driving (himself) a feeble imitation of an Eng- 


and distinguished than a most exaggerated bustle. The ‘unhappy wret- 


lish degoart, in a heafy road ou ove of the pretty islands in the Neva. | ches are made to waéspicate their waists with their sashes ; and, ali around 
Every Russian, of whatever rank be may be—from the sun, moon, and | in a bundred plaite, extend the skirts of their caftans. What species of 
starred general, to the filthy moujik ; from the white headed octogenarian | uader-garments they wear, or what mechanical means they adopt to in- 
to the sallow baby in the nurse’s arms—every child of the Czar, bas a/ flate their skirts, I know not ; but they have exactly the same Tombola 
worn, piached, dolorous, uneasy expression in his countenance, as if bis | appearance as our fashionable ladies. Isn't it charming ladies? Only 


boots burt him, or as if he bad a cankerworm somewhere, or a scarlet let- 


twenty years since, you borrowed a fashion from the Hottentot Venus, 





ter burat into bis breast, like the Rev. Mr. Dimsdale. They are not good | aad now ekirts are worn a la Moujik Russe. 


to look at—Raussian faces. People say that it is the climate, or the abuse 


of vapour-baths, that gives them that unhappy 


There are some old Rassian families who are yet sufficiently attached 


look. But a bad climate | to ancient, pigtail observances, as to drive four borses to their carriages. 


won't prevent you from looking your neighbour in the face ; two vapour- | The leaders are generally a long way ahead ; there is a prevailing loose- 
baths per week won't pull down the corners of your mouth, and give you | nees in the way of traces ; and the postilion, ifany, repudiates the bare idea 
the physiognomy of a convict who would like to get into the chaplain’s | of a jacket with a two inch tail, and adheres to the orthodox caftan; a 

graces. No. It is the Valley of the Shadow of Stick through which | portion of whose skirts be tucks into bis bucket-boots along with his 

men are continually passing, that casts this evil bang-dog cloud | galligaskins. Caftan and boots and breeches, breeches, boots and caftan, 
apootbem. Well, imagine the Geatilbomme Rasse ia bis dog-cart with | bushy beard and low-crowned hat! Dear reader, how often sball I have 
four reins, no whip, and that rueful vieage I bave spoken of. By his side | to reiterate these worde—how long will it be before you tire of them? 
is a slave-servant, evidently shaved agaiost bis will, and who is of tae | There are sixty-five millions of people in this Valley of the Drybones ; 
ane Na gerot opinion still ; for bristles are obstinately starting out of | but they are all alike in their degree. The Russian people are printed, 


and a livery that does not come within the wildest 
been made him. 


en corners. He has a shabby blue cap with a faded gold-lace band, | and there are thousands of impressions of gaudy officers stru 
lity of having | —- 
He tries moarnfully to fold bis ome one nen * The Russians are extravagantly fond of red. noting ia red, implies 
paws covered with dirty Berlin gloves, and he makes superhuman efforts , V'*D them that it is beautiful ; 
Master tion. 


ck in colours, 











, they have but one wor a) to 


Bot to fall and man are clearly in a The | “XPress both redness and beauty. The favourite Russian flower is the rose ; 
horse (a first-rate one, with a flo ann 'bad tall) Goliad deaghens though, alas! that has far morejfrequently to be admired in paper or wax than 


4he whole concern, aad kicks his 
duilt, the wheels are out of balance, and 


\paint te dingy’ They corer Girl 5 and to have. red chiles te-Cn0 of the 


existence. A crimson petticoat is the holiday dress of a 
dearest 


her discoveries, manufactures, locomotives, machinery, and dress ; all are 
in the hands of our children. Of the antiquity of children’s playthin 
many records remain ; and by these fairy footseps we may measure 
refinement and civilization of a people. Egypt, which was the cradle of 
Grecian arts, and the teacher of other countries, has left traces of herself, 
not only in her mummies, pyramids, and papyras, but also in her toys. 
In tae Leyden Museum may be found dolls as old as the Hebrew exodus ; 
and the following extract shows how well the nurseries of the Amenophs 
and Remeseses were supplied :— A young Egyptian child was amused 
with painted dolls, whose hands and legs, moviog oa pins, were made to 
assume various positions by means of strings. Some of these were of 
rude form, without legs, or with an imperfect representation of a single 
arm on one side ; some had numerous heads, io imitation of bair bang- 
ing from the doubtful place of the head. Others exhibited a nearer ap- 
proach to the form of a man ; and some, made with considerable atten- 
tion to proportion, were emali models of the human figure. Sometimesa 
man was figured washing, or kneadiog dough, who was made to work by 
pulling astring; andatyphonian monster, or a crocodile, amused a 
child by his grimaces or the motion of its opening mouth.” 
If Egypt, then, had her toys, Greece avd Rome had theirs too; and as 
surely as Moses played with his bricks in the palace of Pharaoh, and 
Agesilaus with his hobbyborse in the Spartan court, so, we may believe, 
did Virginia carry ber dolls, and Casar his mimic car, 

All through the bellowing Foram, 

And round the Suppliant's Grove, 

i to the everlasting gates 

Of Capitolian Jove. 
Having thus established so respectable a parentage for our favourites, 
we will not inquire more curiously into their origia, but return to our 
reminiscences of the few toys of our own day, and revisit the country-fair 
where we began our acquaintance with our wooden friends, Yes, gen- 
teel reader, a country fair—notas it is now, a sharer in the universal 
“move on,’’ of the police, an annoyance rather than an amusement—but 
such as it was on the village-greens of our fatherland before the Eaclo- 
sure Act had come into operation. Such fairs still linger on in Norman- 
dy ; and there, as once it was here, the fair-day is a day much tobe ob- 
served. We remember, in the simple faith of childhood, using, with a 
dear sister, the prayer for fair weather from the Book of Common Prayer 
on the eve of the great day, when a few clouds around the setting sun 
shook the hopes of the morrow. Happily for our orthodoxy, the day 
was fine, and a happier party never leita nursery. The road was early 
thronged and the eound of peany-trumpets, and the faces expressive of 
gingerbread, quickened our pace and excited our bopes. What toys we 
bought !—jacks-in-the-box, watchman’s rattles (those were days when it 
was more fashionable to wake a watchman thau to wrench a knocker), 
tin Wellingtons, Cossacks, and Bluchers, spinning-jennies and industrious 
cobblers, Noah’s Arks closely resembling the extiact animals in the Crys- 
tal Palace, with three little wooden figures whom we are accustomed to 
call Shem, Ham, and Japhet, though always sorely puzzled as to what 
had become of the remaining five inhabitants of,the Ark. Then the dolls 
—the first doll, we remember, was so like an image of the Virgin we 
once saw at Antwerp, that in these days it might have carried babes over 
to Rome ; and it would have needed a sight of the Leyden Egyptians to 
convince good Protestant mammas that “ dollatry’”’ was not the reeult or 
the origin of Mariolatry. It was a little wooden figure, with arms akim- 
bo, cut out of a solid piece of wood, of a stiff triangular form, and pain- 
ted in black and:white spots. It found its way quickly to the mouths 
of little ones ; aud the wonder is that so many survived the early taste 
of — lead which it communicated. Closely following on the Bayeux 
tapestry doll, came a huge painted log, with arms strongly resembling 
matches, and with legs so fraifand ill fixed, that before three daye in its 
nursery-wartare it was always in the case of Witherington, that hero of 
Chevy Chase, that man 

of dolefal dumps, 

Who, when his legs were both cat off, 
Still fought upon his stumps. 
How children ever survived these dolls is a mystery to us. A policeman’s 
staff cbuld scarcely have inflicted a harder blow ; and perbaps it is to this 
strong feature in their constitution that we are indebted for the introduc- 
tion of Dutch dolis and of waxen beauties. The Dutch dolls !—what 
treasures they were, with their nicely adjusted joints, and limbs capable 
of obeying the caprices of the most exacting posture master; and what 
ingenuity was called forth in the young protessors of anatomy to reset the 
broken arms and legs. The first wax doll who made her débutin our 
bursery was a court-beauty of 1795, wearing the triple plume, out of com- 
pliment to the Prince of Wales, who married in that year. Her white 
muslin and printed calico dress was in the fashion of the day; and the 
sash which confiued her waist floated behind so gracefully as to make our 
renunciation of pomps and vanities a hard task. She hung from a stall 
with several sister-beauties, some wearing hats with chimney-pot crowns, 
some with broad brims, and geome with a solitary feather ; but all fa- 
shionables, all court-dresses, and all suitable companions for the wooden 
figures of gentlemen who huog beside them in pantaloons and Hessian 
boots, and who displayed, when jerked, a harlequin agility of legs and 
arms quite at variance with the gravity of their costame. These court- 
ladies were costly articles ; a year’s savings were sometimes required to 
one ; and was reserved for this generation to see their deecendants stand 
in ever-blashing beauty in the London windows, declaring “,We are only 
fourpence.”” hat would we not bave given for such an announcement 
from the Dachees of Devonshire or the Princess Charlotte! 

The country-fair vanished away, and our toys were replaced by others 
of a different kind, and we scarcely knew bow rapid a progress they had 
made, till, in the catalogue of the World’s Fair for 1851, we read as fol- 
lows :—“ Ia the North Transept Gallery, Class 29, Case 122, we find a rieh 
display of a model wax and rag dolls hy Madame Montanaria. These 
playthings are indeed very beaatifully modelled, the hair inserted into 
the head, eyelashes, and eyebrows. They represent the different stages 
of childbood up to womanhood, and are airanged in the case so as toform 
interesting family-groups. They include portraits of several of the royal 
children. The interior of the case represents a model drawing-room, the 
model furniture being carved and gilt, and elaborately fiaished. The 
model rag-dolls, in an adjoining small glass-case, is & newly invented ar- 
ticle, largely patronised by connoisseurs in dolls’ flesb.’ 

We had thought, after this, that dolls’ flesh could no further go ; but 
the introduction of gutta-percha has given a new element ; sod crying 
dolis, walking dolls, and talking dolls, make grandmothers feel that they 
lived & century too early. , 

As with dolis, so with other toys, all have made rapid progress, and 
marked wondrous etrides in the world’s pace. The clumsy cart has va- 
nisbed before the exquisitely finished railway-train. The French and 
English soldiers have give place to the Zouave, who ewallows Russians 
ata mouthful. The wooden-horse on heavy wheels is eclipsed by a steed 
covered with real horee’s ekin, which for symmetry of form might have 
won the prise at the Chelmsforfl show, and the zoological gardens have 
refurnished Noab’s Ark after the most approved work on nataral history 
Bach toy, in its pr has meanwhile done its work ; it has amused 
the childish miod, then awakened its curiosity, then stimulated its inven- 
tive genius. He, who was scolded by his nurse as a miscbievious boy who 
spoiled bis playthings, has become the ingenious mechanic or the — 
engineer ; and the which hemmed the doll’s robe, have learn 
their lesson of cheerful industry to be hereafter employed on human dolls. 
Toys for children, while they are the record of the fashion which passeth 
away, are also fulfilling a higher destiny: philosophy in sport becomes 
science in earnest ; for these toys in the bande of our infeate are the pa- 
rents of those great those marvellous improvements in arts, 








manufactures, and commerce, which are, after all, bat the playthings of 
ohildrea of a larger growtb. 
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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE, 


5 and of the House of Representatives: 
The Constitution requires that the President 
from time to time, not only recommend to 
the consideration of Congress such measures as he 


may judge necessary an expedient, but also that | 


pe shall give information to them of the state of 
the Union. To do this fully involves exposition 


of all matters in the actual condition of the coun- | whe inconsiderately took this fatal step, are sin- 


fe eet hey ohh reached that consum- 


which the voice of the people has now so 
pointedly rebuked of the attempt, of a portion of 
the States, by a sectional organization and move- 
ment, to usurp the control the government of 


the United States. 
I confidently believe that the great body of those 


try, domestic or foreign, which essentially concern | cerely attached to the Constitution and the Union. 


the general welfare. While performing his con- | They would, upon deliberation, shrink with unaf- 
gitutional duty in this respect, the President does | fected horror from any conscious act of disunion or 


pot speak merely to express personal convictions, | civil war. But they have entered into a path, 
pat as the executive minister of the government, | which leads nowhere, unless it be to civil war and 


enabled by his position, and called upon by his 
officia! obligations, to ecan with an impartia eye 
the interests of the whole, and of every part of the 
United States. 

Of the condition of the domestic interests of the 

Union, its agricultare, mines, manufactures, navi- 
and commerce, it is necessary only to say 
the internal prosperity of the country, its 
cont'=uous and steady advancement in wealth 
and population, and in private as well as public 
well being, attest the wisdom of our iastitutions, 
and the predomigant spirit of intelligence and pat- 
riotism, which, notwithstanding occasional irregu- 
Jarities of opiuion or action resulting from popu- 
Jar freedom, has distinguished and charactcrized 
the people of America. 

In the brief interval between the termination of 
the last and the commencement of the present ses- 
sion of Congress, the public mind has been occu- 
pied with the care of selecting, for another Consti- 
tutional term, the President and Vice-President of 
the United States. 

The determination of the persons, who are of 
right, or contingently, to preside over the adminis- 
tration of the Government, is, under our system, 
committed to the States and the people. We ap- 

1 to them, by their voice pronounced in the 
ty of law, to call whemsoever they will to the 
high post of Chief Magistrate. 

And thus it is that as the Senators represent the 

respective States of the Union, and the members 
of the House of Representatives the several con- 
stituencies of each State, so the President repre- 
sents the aggregate population of the United 
States. Their electies of him is the explicit and 
solemn act of the sole sovereign authority of the 
Union. 
It is impossible to misapprehend the great prin- 
ciples, which, by their recent political action, the 
people of the United States have sanctioned and 
announced. 

They have asserted the constitutional equality 
of each and all of the States of the Union as 
States; they have affirmed the constitutional 
equality of each and all of the citizens of the Uni- 
ted States as citizens, whatever their religion, 
wherever their birth, or their residence ; they have 
maintained the inviolability of the constitutional 
rights of the different sections of the Union; and 
they have proclaimed their devoted and unaltera- 
ble attachment to the Union and to the Constitu- 
tion, as objects of iaterest superior to all subjects 
of local or sectional controversy, as the safeguard 
of the rights of all, as the spirit and the essence of 
liberty, peace, and greatness of the Republic. 

In doing this, they have, at the same time, em- 
phatically condemned the idea of organizing in 
these United States mere geographical parties ; of 
marshaling in hostile array towards each other the 
different parts of the country, North or South, East 
or West. 

Schemes of this nature, fraught with incalcula- 
ble mischief, and which the considerate sense of 
the people has rejected, could have had counte- 
nance in no part of the country, had they not been 
disguised by suggestions plausible in appearance, 
acting upon an excited state of the public mind, in- 
duced by causes temporary in their character, and 
it is to be hoped transient in their influence. 

Perfect liberty of association for political objects 
and the widest scope of discussion, are the receive 
and ordinary conditions of government in our coun- 
try. Our institutions, framed in the spirit of con- 
fidence in the intelligence and integrity of the 
people, do not forbid citizens, either individually 
or associated together, to attack by writing, speech, 
or any other methods short of physical force, the 
Constitution and the very existence of the Union. 


Under the shelter of this great liberty, and pro- 


tected by the laws and usages of the government 


yf assail, associations have been formed, in some 
of 


e States, of individuals, who, pretending only 
to prevent the spread of the institution of slavery 


into the present or future inchoate States of the 


Union, are really inflamed with desire to ch 
the domestic institutions of existing States. ‘lo 


accomplish their objects, they dedicate themselves 
to the odious task of depreciating the Government 
organization which stands in their way, and of cal- 


umniating, with indiscriminate invective, not only 


the citizens of particular States, with whose laws 
they find fault, but all others of their fellow-citi- 
zens throughout the ceuntry, who do not partici- 
pate with them in their assaults upon the Consti- 
tion, framed and adopted by our fathers, and claim- 
ing for the privileges it has secured, and the bless- 
ings it has conferred, the steady cnprest and grate- 
ful reverence o y seek an eb- 


f their children. T 
ject which they well know to be a revolutionar 


one. They are perfectly aware that the change in 
the relative condition of the whith and black 


race in the slaveholding States, which they 


would promote, is beyond their lawful authority ; 
that to them it is a foreign object ; that it cannot 
be effected by any peaceful instrumentality of 
theirs ; that for them, and the States of which y 
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are citizens, the only path to accomplishment 


through burning cities, and rav: fields, and 
slaughtered populations, and all there is most 
terrible in foreign, com with civil and ser- 
vile war ; and that the first step in the attempt is 


the forcible disruption ef a country embracing in 
its broad bosom a of liberty and an amount 
of individual and ie prosperity to which there 


is no parallelin history, and substituting in its 
place hostile governments, driven at once and in- 
evitably inte mutual devastation and fratricidal 
carnage, transforming the now peaceful and felic- 
itous brotherhood into a vast permanent camp of 
armed men like the rival monarchs of a and 
i only, 

are the means and the consequences of their plans 
urposes, they endeavor to prepare the people 

of the United States for civil war by doing every- 
thing in their power to deprive the Constitution 
and the laws of moral authority, and to undermine 
the fabric of the Union Wy appeals to passion and 
octrinating its people 

with reciprocal hatred, and by edu them to 
stand face to face as enemies, rather than shoul- 


Asia. Well knowiog that such, and 
and p 


seetional prejudice, by 


der to shoulder as friends. 


It is by the agency ef such unwarrantable inter. 
ference, foreign and domestic, that the minds of 
many, otherwise good citizens, have been so in- 
flamed into passionate condemnation of the domes- 
tic institutions of the Southern States, as at length 

te 


to pass inseasibly to almost equall 


: y passiona 
hostility towards their fellow-citizens of those 
States, and thus finally to fall imto temporary 
fellowship with the avowed and active 
enemigs of the Constitution. Ardently at- 


to liberty in the 
the objects 


they 
do not eo to censider practically how 
they 


ply, and that it can be enly aggravat 
and 


blems of sucial institutions, political economy and 


disunion, and which has no other possible outlet. 


They have proceeded thus far in that direction in 
sensoqnanse of the successive stages of their pro- 
gress 


aving consisted of a series of secondary is- 
sues, each of which professed to be confined within 
constitutional and peaceful limits, but which at- 
tempted indirectly what few men were willing to 
do directly, that is, to act aggressively against the 
constitutional rights of nearly one-half of the 
thirty-one States. 

In the long series of acts of indirect aggression, 


the question of negro emancipation in the South- 
ern States. 


acts of the people of the Northern States, and in 
several instances of their governments, aimed to 
facilitate the escape of persons held to service in 
the Southern States, and to prevent their extra- 
dition when reclaimed according to law and in 
virtue of express provisions of the Constitution. 
To promote this object, legislative enactments and 
other means were adopted totake away or defeat 
rights, which the Constitution solemnly guaranteed. 
In order to nullify the then existing act of Con- 
gress concerning the extradition of fugitives from 
service, laws were enacted in many States, forbid- 


alties, to — ipate in the executionof any 
act of ongress whatever. In this way that 


system of harmonious codperation between 
e authorities of the United States and of the sev- 


Republic, was destroyed ; conflicts of 
came to be frequent ; and Congress foun 
pelled, for the support of the Constitution, and the 
vindication of its power, to authorize the appoint- 


ments in a state of mutual hostility, rather than 
fellow magistrates of a common country, peacefully 
subsisting under the protection of one well-consti. 
followed by reaction; and the attacks upon the 
new barriers for its defemce and security. 

The third stage of this unhappy sectional con- 
troversy was in connection with the organization 


new States intothe Union. When it was proposed 
to admit the State of Maine, by separation of ter- 


Missouri, formed of a portion of the territory 
tives in Congress objected to the admission of the 


Louisiana to the United states, and that accession 
was accepted by the United States, the latter ex- 


the ceded t shall be incorporated 


admitted as soon as ible, according to the prin- 
ciples of the Federal Constitution, to the enjoy- 


footing of perfect equelity with the original States. 


ing restriction to the new territory gener 
whet 


if compact there was. 


of New-Mexico, Utah, and Washington. 


erate conside 
in e form under which the question 
of navigation, and of servitude. 

The several States of the Union are, b 
power. Congress cannot change a law 





would attain can be accom- 
plish ae te veloss ae ig - if oe 
as great cm ey have no 

sty. wd that f ed by their 


at 
unconstituti action. A question, 
which is oneof the most difficult of all the pro- 


monument of error,.and a beacon of warn 


mission or of prohi 
or of their 


an rous agi 


tation. ; 
It was that the STigntions ite repeal 


a CH weg he —— 
eae an odious breach of \ 
An act of Congress, while is remains 





a enn = 


on 
blic. But in what sense can it 
enactment in question was invested 
tulty and entitled to the respect 
emn compact? Between whom was 
No distinct contending powers, 
Government, no separa 
the Union, treating as such, entered inte treaty 
stipulations on the subject. 


SSE 
peraace of thooght andl ing intem-| 
; extremes. fo eo 


its inevitable consequence in the of a 
spirit of angry defiance at the South. us in the 


received i*s final shape and was passed 
by compromise of the confticting opinions or 
sentiments of the members of Congress 
had morai authority over men’s consciences, to 
whom did this authority attach ? 
the North, who had repeatedly refused to: confirm 
it by extension, and whe had zealously striven to 
other and incompatible regulations upon 
And if, as it thus a 
compact had no obligatary 

, Of sourse it could not have had any as to 
the South, for aM such compacts must be mutual 
and of reciprocal obligation. 
It has not unfrequently 
ers, with undue estimation 
they give, or in view of im 
strength, make it perpetual in terms; but they 
cannot thus bind the conscience, the judgment, and 
the will of those who may succeed them, in- 
vested with similar res ibilities, and clothed 
ore careful investigation 
may prove the law to be unsound in principle. 
jence may show it to be imperfect in detail 
and impracticable in execution. 
reason and right combine not merely to justify, but 
to require its repeal. 
The Constitution, supreme as it is over all the 
departments of the government, legislative, exe- 
cutive, and judicial, is open to amendment by its 
very terms; and Congress or the States may, in 
discretion, propose amendment to it, solemn 
compact though it m truth is between the sove- 
reign States of the Union. 
stance, a political enactment, which 
power or authority of any kind, 
was repealed. The position assumed, that Con- 
gress has no moral right to enact such repeal, was 
enough, and singularly so in view of the 
t the argument came from those whoopenly 
refused obedience to existing laws of the land, hav- 
ing the same popular designation and quality as 
compromise acts—nay, more, who unequivocally 
disregarded and condemned the most positive and 
injunctions of the Constitution itself, 
and sought, by every means within their reach, to 
deprive a pertion of their fellow-citizens of the 
ment of those rights and privileges 
alike to all by the fundamental com- 
pact of our Union. 

This argument against the repeal of the statute 
line in question, was accompanied by another of | 
nial character, and equally with the former 
destitute of foundation in reason and 
was imputed that the measure originated in the 
conception of extending the limits of Slave-labor 
| beyond those previously assigned to it, and that | 
such was its natural as well as intended effect; | 
and these baseless assumptions were made, in the | 
Northern States, the ground of unceasing assault | 
upon Constitutional rights. 

al in terms of a statute, which was 
already obsolete, and also null for unconstitution- 
ality, could have no influence to obstruct or pro- 
mote the propagation of conflicting views of polit- 
ical or social institution. When the act organizing | 
the Territories of Kansas and | 
passed, the inhereng effect upon that pertion of the | 
public domain thus opened to legal settlement, was 
to admit settlers from all the States of the Union | 
alike, each with his convictions of public polic 
and private interest, there to found in 

ion, subject to such limitations as the Consti- 
tution and acts of Con 
States, hereafter to be admit 
was a free field, open alike to all, whether the 
statute line of assumed restriction were repealed 
or not. That repeal did not open to free compe- 
tition of the diverse opinions and domestic institu- 
tions a field, which, without such repeal, would have 
been closed against them: it found that field of com- 
petition already opened, in fact and in law. 
repeal did was to relieve the statute-book of an objec. 
tionable enactment, unconstitutional in effect, and 
injurious in terms to a large portion of the States. 

# it the fact, that, in all the unsettled regions of 
the United States, if emigration be left free te act in 
this respect for itself, without legal prohibitions on 
either side, slave-labor will spon 
where in preference to free-labor? Is it the fact, that 
the peculiar domestic institutions of the Southern 
States possess relatively so much of vigor, that, 
wheresoever an avenue is freely open to all the world, 
they will penetrate to the exclusion of those of the 


ed that law-giv- 
the value of the law 
ing to it peculiar 


the first was the strenuous agitation, by citizens of 
the Northern States, in numepese and out of it, of 


with equal authority. 
The second step in this path of evil consisted of 


ding their officers, under the severest pen- 


eral States, for the maintenance of their common 
institutions, which existed in the early years of the 
Joriaiction 

itself com- 


ment of new officers charged with the execution of, 
its acts, as if they and the officers of the States 


r , Officers on duty there, tranquil 
were the ministers, respectively, of foreign govern- 


tuted Union. Thus, here, also, ression was 


Constitution at this point did but serve to raise up 





of Territorial Governments, and the admission of 





ritory from that of Massachusetts, and the State of 
ceded by France to the United States, representa- 


latter, unless with conditions suited to particular 
views of public policy. The imposition of such a 
condition was successfully resisted. But, at the 
same period, the question was presented by im- 
posing restrictions upon the residue of the territory 
ceded by France. That question was, for the time, 


disposed of by the adoption of a geographical I‘ne 
of Timitation. 


In this connection it should not be forgotten that 
France, ef her own accord, resolved, for considera- 
tions of the moat far-sighted sagacity, to cede 


; tion of the Territories of Nebraska and Kansas, Con- 
bt prescribe, new | gress abstained from imposing restraints upon them|yline amo the men is found cenvenient and 


pressly engaging that “the inhabitants of 
tory 


in the Union of the United States, and 
| Such interference, wherever it has exhibited itself, by 


ment of the rights, advantages, and immunities of 
citizens of the United States; and in the mean- 
time they shall be maintained and protected in the 
free enjoyment of their liberty, , and the 
Le which they profess"—that is to say, 
while it remains in a territorial condition, its in- 
habitants are maintained and protected in the free 
enjoyment of their liberty and property, witha 
right then to pass into the condition of States on a 


neously go every- 


Is it the fact, that the former enjoy, compared with 
the latter, such irresistible superier vitality, inde- 
and all other accidental cir- 
to produce the supposed re- 
sult, in spite of the assumed moral and natural obsta- 
cles to ita accomplishment, and of the more numer- 
ous population of the Northern States? 
The argument of those, who advocate the enactment 
of new laws of restriction, and condemn the repeal 
old ones, in affect avers that their particular views of 
government have no self-extending or self-sustaining 
gc nowhere un- 
ess forced hy act of Congress. And if Congress 
do but pause for a moment in the policy of stern 
coercion; ifit venture to try the experiment of leav- 
ing men to judge for themselves what institutions will 
best suit them ; if it be not strained up to perpetual 
legislative exertion on this peint ; if Congress proceed 
thus to act in the very spirit of liberty, it is at once 
to extend slave labor into all the 


The enactment, which established the restrictive 
geographical line, was acquiesced in rather than 
approved by the States of the Union. It stood 
on the statute book, however, for a number of 
years; and the people of the respective States ac- 
quiesced in the reénactment of the principle as ap- 
plied to the State of Texas; and it was proposed 
to acquiesce in its further application tothe terri- 
tory acquired by the United States from Mexico. 
But this proposition was successfully resisted by 
the representatives from the Northern States, who, 
regardless of the statute line, insisted upon apply- 

a ’ 


pendent of climate, soi 
cumstances, as te be ab 


her lying north or south of it, thereby rapea’ 
ing it as a legislative compromise, and, on the part 


of the North, persistently violating the com pact,| charged with aimin: 


new Territories of the United Stetes 
Of course these imputations a the intentions of 
pect, conceived as they were in 

prejudice and disseminated in passion, are utterly 
any justification in the nature of 

the fundamental doctrines an 
civil liberty and self-go 
in general, the peo: 


ern States have never, at any time, arrogated for the 


Thereupon this enactment ceased to have binod- 
ing virtue in any sense, whether as respects the 
North or the South; ana so in effect it was treated 
on the occasion of the admission of the State of oad 
California, and the organization of the Territories 


Congress in this res 


uch was the state of this question, when the 
time arrived for the ation of the Territories 
of Kansas and Nebr In the of con- 
stitutional inquiry and reflection, it now at 
length come to be seen clearly that Congress does 
not possess constitutional power to impose restric- 
tions of this character upon any present or future 
State of the Union. In a long series of decisions, 
on the fullest omgemtet, and after the most delib- 
rt the Supreme Court of the 

United States had finally determined this potnt, ool 


is 


pursue their fanatical objects avowedly through the 





arose when it came to 


that 
ible with the compacts of the C tution and the 
Thus, when the acts of some 
the existing extradition law 


arise, ther ffecti ic or private te 
—in of the Piemsin’ ot solider 


3s 


istence of the Union. 


force 
the Coustitution, c ual in dom t. € 
cect opiate 
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tic relation in the State of Maine; no more can it 
in the State of Missouri. Any statute which pro- 
to do thisis a mere nullity ; it takes away 

no right, it confers none. If it remains on the 
statute-book unrepealed, it remains there Wy a 
to 


5 
s 


iff 


£3 


the Post- Office 
the Treasury of and its increasing expendit 

] During the lost foe fiscal year the roveipts from customs “he presi ae it dependent to some ae. 

10B 1 

the legislator and the statesman. To repeal it the 
will be only to remove imperfection from the stat- 
utes, without affecting, either in the sense of per- 
bition, the action of the States, 


Still, when the nominal restriction of this na- 
ture, alread 9 Goes Bitsin See, See fone 
pealed b last Congress, in a clause act 
vrganizing the Territories of Kansas and Nebras-|ot 
ka, that was made the occasion of a wide- 


sprang reality 
k on the domestic institu- 
|, after a troubled existence of 
revuked by the voice of a pa- 








tai 
vied the law for the 
more especially if it be constitutionally v im the | And 


—== 
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systematic promotion of ita peculiar views of policy, [total of seventy one million sight hundred and 


toere ensued, as a matter of course, a counter-sction nine | nine hundred and thirty.seven dollars, 

with opposite views, in other sections of the Union. jor this the eam of forty-five million Ove hundred and 
In consequence of these and other incident, many twenty-five thousand three hundred and nineteen 

acts of disorder, it is undeniable, have been perpetra-/doliare, including premium, has been disch 

ted in Kansas, to the occasional interruption, rather| reducing the delt to thirty million seven hundred 

than the permanent suspension, of regular govern-| thirty-seven theusand ons bundred and twenty-nine 

Went, Aggressive and most reprehensiiie incursions|dollars; all whieh might be paid within « year 


imto the T rritery were undertaken, both in the! without embartasmng tiv public service, but being 
North and the & , and entered it on ite northern|net yet due, and only redeemable at the option of the 
order by the way of lowa as well as on the eastern holder, cannot be pressed to payment by the Govern- 
by way of Missouri; and there has existed within it | ment, 

a etate of insur t.on againat tie constitutional au } On examining (Le expenditures of the last Ove years 
thorities, mot withou’ countenance from inconsiderate | it will be seen thatthe av: age, lucting payments 
persons im each of the great sections of the Union. jon acoount of the public debt and ten millions paid 
But the difboulties im that Territory have been ox | by treaty to Mexico, has been but about forty eight 
travagantly exaggerated for purposes of political agi-| million dollars, 11 is belloved that, under an econom- 
tation elaew Ler Tie number and gravity of the acts/ical administration of the G vernment, the average 
of violence have been magnified i 


varuy by statements | expenditure for the ensuing five years will not exceed 
entirely untae, and partly y reiterated 


ac-|that sum, unless extraordinary eceasion for ite in- 
eounts of the game rumors or facta 


Thus the) crease shoud eceur, The acts granting bownty lands 


Mr rritory has been seemingly filled with extreme! will soon have been exe vuted, while the extension of 
violence, when the whole amount of such acts has| our frontier settiementa will cause a continued de 
not been greater than what occasionally passes before | mand forlands and augumented receipts, probabl 
us lubaingie cities to the regret of all good citizens, |from that source, 


These considerations wil) justify a 
but without being regarded as of general or perma reduction of the revenue from customs, so as not to 
ben! political consequence, exceed forty-eight or Gfty millica dollara, I think the 
imputed irregularities in the elections had in Kan- | exigenc y for euch reduction is imperative. and again 
6as, like oocasional irregularities of the same deacrip-| urge it upom the consideration of Congress, 
tion in the States, were beyond tne sphere of action! The amount of reduction, a» well as the manner of 
of the Executive. But incidents of actual violence or | effooting it, are questions of great and general inter- 
of organized obstruction of law, p runaciously re-jest, it being e#sential to industrial enterprise and the 
newed from Ume to time, have been met as they o -| public prosperity, as well as the dictate of obvious 
curred, by such means as were available and as the! justice, that the burden of taxation be made to rest 
circumstances required; and nothing of this|s# equally as possible upon ail classes, and all sections 
character now remains to affect the general poace of| and interests of the country 
the Union, The attempt of a part of the inhabitants I have heretofore recommended to your copsidera- 
of the Territory to erect a revolutionary government, | ‘ion the revision of the revenue laws, prepared under 
though sedulously encouraged and supplied with pe-| the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
cuniary ald from active agents of disorder in some of | also legislation upon some special questions affecti 
the States, has completely failed. Bodies of armed | the business of that Department, more especially the 
nen, foreignto the Territory, have been prevented |«nactment of alaw to punish the abstraction of off. 
from entering or compelled to leave it. Predatory | cial books or papers from the files of the Government, 
bands, engaged in acts of rapine, under cover of the|an¢ requiring all auch books and p rs anda!! other 
existing Pr al disturbances, have been arrested or| public property to be turned oer le the out-going 
dispersed, And every well-disposed perton is now/ officer to bis successor; of a law requiring disburel 
enabled once more te devote himselfin peace to the}offlcers to deposit all public money in the vaults 
pursuits of prosperous industry, for the prosecution | the Treasury or in other legal depositories, where the 
of which he undertook to participate i the settle-|/same are conveniently accessibic; and alaw to ex- 
ment of the Territory tend existing penal provisions to all persons who may 
it affords me unmingled satisfaction thusto an-| become possessed of public money by deposit or oth- 
nounce the peaceful condition of things in Kansaa,|cerwise, and who ehall refuse or neglect, on due de- 
especially considering the means to which it was nec-| mand, to pay thesame into the Treasury. I invite 
essary to Rave recourse for the attainment of the end, | your attention anew to each of these objects. 
namely, the employment of a part of the military) The army during the past year has been so constantly 
foree of the United States. The withdrawal of that | employed against hostile Indians in various quarters, 
force from ite proper duty of defending the country|thatit can scarcely be ssid, with propriety of lan- 
against foreign foes or the savages ef the frontier, to|guage, to have been a peace establishment. Ite du 
employ it for the suppression of domestic flee have been satisfactorily performed, and we have 
insurrection, is, when the exigency occurs, a/| reason to expect, ase result of the year's operations, 
matter of the most earnest solicitude, On|greater seourty to the frontier inhabitants than has 
this oecasion of imperative necessity it has been done | been hitherto enjoyed. Extensive combinations among 
with the best resulta, and my satisfaction in the at-|the hostile Iodians of the Territories of Washington 
tainmem of such results by such means is greatly en-|/and Oregon at one time threatened the devastation of 
hanced by the consideration that, through the wisdom | the newly-formed settlements of that portion of the 
and energy of the present Executive of Kansas, and|country. From recent information, we are permitted 
the prudence, firmness and vigeneo of the military}to hope that the energetic and successful operations 
ity has been restored|conducted there will prevent such combinations in 
witbout one drop of blood having been shed in its ac. |future, and secure to those Territories an opportunl 
complishment by the forces of the United States. to make steady progross in the development of th 
The restoration of comparative tranquillity in that| agricultural and mineral resources, 
Territory furnishes the means of observing calmiy,| Legislation has been recommended by me on previ- 
and approciating at their just value, the events which |ous occasions to cure defects in the existing organi- 
have ovcurred there, and the discussions of which | sation, and to increase the efficiency of the army, and 
the Government of the Territory has been the sub. |further observation has but served te confirm me ia 
ject. the views then expreaned, and to eaforee on my mind 
We perceive that controversy concerning its future | the conviction that such measures are not only proper, 
domestic institutions are inevitable; that no human} but nec: . 
prudence, no form of | ation, no wisdom onthe) 1 have, in addition, to invite the attention of Con- 
part of Congress, could have prevented this. gress to achange of poliey in the distribution of 
It is idle to suppose that the particular prpvistons|troops. and to the necessity of provid & more rapid 
of their organic law were the cause of agitation. |inercase of the military armament. Por details of 
Those provisions were but the oceasion, or the pre-| these and other subjects a to the Army, I refer 
text of an agitation, which was inherent in the nature! to the report of the Secretary of War. 
of things. Congress legislated upon the subject in| The condition of the Navy is not merely antiefacto- 
such terms as were 1n0st consonant with the principle ry, but exhibits the most gratifying evidences of in- 
of popular sovereignty which underlies our Govern-| creased vigor. As it is comparatigely amall, it is more 
ment. It could not hawe legislated otherwise without | important that it should be a# complete as possible 
doing violence to another ages srinciple of our insti-|in all the elements of strength: that it should be effi- 
tutions, the inprescriptibie right of equality of the|cient in the character of its officers, in the seal and 
several States, discipline of its men, in the reliability of ite ord- 
We perceive, slso, that sectional Interests and party | aance, and in the capacity of ite ships. In all these 
passions havo Leen the great impediment to the salu- | various qualities the Navy has made great progress 
tary operation of the organic principles adopted, and} within the last few years. The execution of the law 
the chief cause of the successive disturbances in Kan-| of Congress, of Fel, 28, 1808, **to promote the efi 
sas, The assumption that, because in the organiza-|cieacy of the Navy," has been attended by the most 
aivantageous results. The law for promoting disci- 














to which certatm other Territories bad been “— salutary. The system of granti an honorag 
therefore disorders occurred in the latter ‘Ter-|vle discharge to faithful seamen on the expiration 
ritory, is emphatically contradicted oy the|of the period of their enlistment, and paenites 
fact that none have occurred in the former. |them to reéniist after aleave of absence of afew months 
Those disorders were not the consequence, in Kansas,| without cessation of pay, is highly benefictal im its in- 


| of the freedom of self-government conceded to that|fuence. Tho apprentice system recently adopted is 


Terrtiory by Congress, but unjust interference on the| evidently destined to incorporate into the service « 
part of persons not inhabitants of the Territory. |large number of our countrymen hitherto #0 difficult 
to procure. Beveral handred American boys are now 
acts of insurrectionary character, or of obstruction to| on a three years’ cruise in our national veasela, and 
processes of law, has been repelled or suppressed, by|will return well-trained seamen, In the Ordnance 
all the means which the Constitution and the laws| Department there isa decided and gratif ing indica. 
place in the hands of the Executive. tion of progress creditable to it and to country. 
In those porte of the United States, where, by rea- | The suzgestions of the Secretary of the Navy, in re- 
son of the inflamed state of the public mind, false ru- | gard to farther improvement in that branch of 
mom and misrepresentations have the greatest cur. | service, | ommend to your favorable action. 
rency, it has been assumed that it was the duty off The new frigates ordered by Uongress are now 
the Executive, not only to suppress ineurrectionary|afloat, and two of them in active service, They aro 
frovesnense fe hanae o also a0, te $e the regular-|}superior models of naval architecture, and with thetr 
y of local elections, It needs little argument | formidable batt add largely to public strength 
to shew Pr oes the President a no such | security. oe Laan _ 
ower. government in United| I concur in the views cayman by the Booretary of 
tes rests substantial) upon F Jar |the Department in favor of a atill further increase of 
lection. Tho freedom of elections ia sble. to} our naval force, 
be impaired the intrusion of unlawful votes,| The re of the Secretary of the Interior presents 
or the exclusion of lawful ones, by improper|facts and views in relation to internal re over 
influences, by violence, or by fraud. But the| which the supervision of his department extends, of 
people of the United’ States are themselves the| much interest and importance. 
ail-suficient guardians of their own rights,| The aggregate sales of the public lands, during the 
and to suppose that they wil) not remedy, in due sea- last fiscal year, amount to nine million two hundred 
son, any such incidents of civil freedom, is to suppose | and twenty-seven thousand eight hundred and seven- 
them to have ceased to be capable of self-govern-|ty-eight acres; for which has received the sum 
ment. The President of the United States has not) of olght millions eight hundred and twenty-one thou- 
gy to interpose in elections, to see to their free-| sand four hundred and fourteen dollars, During the 
om, to canvass their votes, or to pass wpon their! same period there have been located, with military 
legality in the Territories any more than in the|seripand land warran and for other pur 
Btates. If be had such power the Government might|thirty million one hundred thousand two hundred 
be Republican in form, but it would be a monarchy imjand thirty acres, thus mobiog a total agyregate of 
fact; and if he had undertaken to exercise it in the thirty-nine million three hundred and twenty-eigh’ 





case of Kansas, he would have beea justly subject to|t d one bundred and eight acres. On the 
the charge of usurpation, and of violation of the dear-|of September last, surveys had been made of «i xteen 
est rights of the people of the United States. million eight bundred seventy-three thousand six 


Unwise laws, equally with irregularities at elections, | hundred and ninety-nine acres, » large tion of 
are, in periods of great excitement, the occasional in-| which is ready for 2 _— 
cidents of even the freest and best itical institu-| The 
tions. But ail cupetence demonstrates that in a/ plication and progressive expansion of the basi 

the 





in relation 

out of place ; inasmuch as existing legal institutions | ments in the District of Columbia, are especially com- 
sor 1 more prompt and efceclous moans for the re- — “yoo? P 
dreas of wrong. of the Postmastes-Genoral presents ful) 

I confidently trust that now, when the peaceful con- the coudicion of thet department of the Government. 
dition of Kansas affords opportunitly for calm reflec-|Its ¢ tures for the last fiscal year, were ten mil- 
Son cae soe Eeeeees, either the 7 a lions bundred and seven th d eight hundred 
sembly 6 tory, or see that no /and sixty-eight dollars ; seven 
act shall remain on its statute-book violative ef the coillion x Mandred end Sleaty Goudie ben 
provisions of the Cofistitution, or subversive of the|dred and one an excess of 








Pall information in relation to recent events in this| sation po gectmomees 
Territory will be found in the 4 t ‘i Sune te, 1ABk olsouan ~ 4 


mail 
cated herewith from the Departments of State and|country bave been mush increased te that heriod, cod 
War. ao Bonen oS ot arene, Seven, suisunting to 
i roles you to the report of the Secretary of thejceves Se i bee 


T for vale eoncerning the added largely to the cost of 
tion of the Government, and the va-| The augmentation of ineom 
tous branches of the public service conassted with —~ “ 
en 


} 
| 





| 
! 





one bh of the franking privilege, and his views on the estab- 
and forty-one dollars ; balance fades onmid- 
band up to the Ist of July, 1908,made the total resour- |eretion of Congrean, I alto nell Uae special, attention 
ces of the year ninety-two eight | of © to the statement of the -Gea- 
bundred an one hundred and seventeen | eral the sums now paid for the transporta- 
oxpendi¢uses, three million | tom of mails So Foneme Hameed, Company, and 
dollars in execution of the treaty Mexico, and coramend to their early and conmderation 
pm fey FT Oy ES A that officer in relation to sew 
ome 0 NS NS eS Sr for mail nase Gee couta, 

Good fad terty eight thomieed taren beeteeh nll a Arpint in the enjoyment 
seven continue of 

ninety-two dollars on this account hev- cet nie Seales est lenign powers 
ing amo twelve million seven Pant os When last anoual was transmitted to 
sevouty-six thousand hundred and ninety Conqun, tre of a. 
On the dt of M service, und the other to Cantral 











judgement of those public functionaries whose duty been und 
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mination of the former question you were informed, Several of the Governments, regarding 
at the time, and the other is now in the way of eat-\the proposition of the United States, have delayed jeney of our people is 
isfactory adypistment. \definite action upon it, only for the purpose of con-|ted the greet 
The objet of the Convention between the United sulting with others, pa te the conference of) These resulta have been attained without passing 
States and Great Britain of the 19th of April, 1500,|Paria, I have the satisfaction of stating, however, | through trials and perils, by experience of which, 
was to secure, for the benefit of all nations, the neu-| that the Emperor of Kussia has entirely and explicitly |thus only, nations can harden into manhood. Our 
trality aod the common use of any transit way, or in- approved of that modification, and wil) codperate in | forefathers were trained to the wisdom which con- 
teroceanic cewmnication, serosa the Isthmus of Pa-\ endeavoring to obtain the assent of other Powers ;|ceived,and the courage which achieved independence, 
nama, which might t« opened within the limits of|and that assurances of a similar purport have beep/by the circumstamces which surrounded them, and 
Central America. The pretension subsequently #s-| received in relation to the disposition of the Eroper s|they were thus made capable of the creation of 
serted by Great Britain, to dominion or control over | of the French. jthe Republic. It devolved onthe next gen- 
territories, in or near two of the rovtes, those of Nicar-| The present aspect of this important subject allows leration to comsolidate the work of Revo- 
ragua and Honduras, were deemed by the United) us to cherish the hope that a principle so humane 
States, not merely incompatille with the main object |its character, so just and equal tn its operation, so es- lences lee gs | 
of the treaty, but opposed even to its express stipula | sential to the prosperity « ; commercial nations, and|athies, which attaehed to our Colonial and Revolution- 
tiora, Occasion of controversy on this point has been |s0 consonant to the sentiments of this enlightened | ary history, aod to organize the practical operation of 
removed by an additions! treaty, which our Min-| period of the world, will command the approbation} the constitutional legal institutions of 
ister at London has concluded, and which will be/of all rearitime Powers, and thus be incorporated|To us, of this generation, remains the no 
immediately submitted to the Benate for its consid-| into the code of international law. {task of maintaining and extending the 
eration. Should the proposed supplemental arrange-| My views on the subject are more fully set forth in| United States. We have, at length, reac od the stage 
ment be ¢oneurred in by all the parties to be affected | the reply of the Beererary of State, a copy of which is/of the national career, in which the dangers to be en- 
by it, the objects contemplated by the original con-|herewith transmitted, to the communications on the} countered, and the exertions to be made, are the in- 
vention will have been fally attained. subject made to this Government, especialy to the|cidenta, not of weakness, but of strength. In our 
The treaty between the United States and Great | communication of France. foreign relations we have to attemper our power 





of these Uni- 





Britain, of the Sth of June, 1854, which went into| The Government of the United State’ has at all| to the less happy condition Other Re- 
effective operation in 1666, put an end to causes of ir-| times regarded with friendly interest the other Btates|publics in Ame and to ace ourselves 
ritation between the two countries, by secering to the of America, formerly, like this country, European « ol.'im the calmness and conscious ty of right 


United States the right of fishery on the coast of the|onies, and now independent members of the zreat|by the aide of the greatest and wealthiest of the em- 
Briti#h North American provinces, with advan family of nations. But the unsettled condition of | pires of Europe. In our domestic relations, we have 
equal to those enjoyed by British subjects. Besides! some of them, distracted by frequent revolutions, auc )to guard-against the shock of the discontents, the 
the signal benefits this treaty toa e class of our! thus incapable of regular and firm internal administra-|ambitions, the interests, and the exuberant, and, 
citizens « in a pursuit connected to no incon, |tion, has tended to embarrass occasionally our public | therefore, sometimes irregular im of opinion, or 
siderable degree with our national prosperity amd|intercourse, by reason of wrongs which our citizens) of action, which are the natural uct of the pres- 
strength, ithas had a favorable effect upon other in- | snffer at their hands, and which they are slow te re-/ent political elevation, the self-rel and the rest- 
terests in the provision it made for reciprocal freedom | dress. jless spirit of enterprise of the people of the United 
of trade between the United States and the British| Wnfortunately it is against the Republie of Mexico, | States, 
provinces in America. with which it is our special desire to maintain a good | I shall prepare to surrender the Executive trust to 
The exports of domestic articles to those provinces| understanding, that such complaints are most nu-| my successor, and retire to private life with senti- 
during the last year amounted to mare than twenty-! merous; and, although earnestly urged upon its atten-| menta of profound grrtitude to the good Providence 
two millions of dollars, exceeding those of the prece-|tion, they have not as yet received the consideration! which, during the period of my administration, has 
ceding year vy nearly seven millions of dollars; and/ which this Government had a right to expect. While| vouchsafed to carry the country through many diffi- 
the imports therefrom, during the same period,|reparation for past injuries has been withheld, others) culties, domestic and foreign, and to enable me to 
amounted to more than twenty-one millions—an in-/have been added. The political condition of that] contemplate the spectacle of amicable and respectful 
crease of six millions upon those of the previous year |country, however, has been such as to demand for-\relations between ours and all other Governments, 
The improved condition of this branch of our com-|bearance on the part of the United States. I shalljand the establishment of constitutional erder and 
merce is mainly attribatable to the above-mentioned \¢ ontinue my efforts to procure for the wrongs of our| tranquillity throughout the Union. 
trea! y. citizens that redress which is indispensatde to the! PRANKLIN PIERCE, 
Provision wos made, in the first article of that treaty, | continued friendly association of the two Republica. | 
for a commission to designate the mouths of riversto| The pe uliar condition of affairs in Nicaragua in 
which the common right of fishery, on the coast of the early part of the present year, rendered it impor- 
the United gtates and British Provinces was not to | tant that this Government should Lave dip!omatic re- 
extend, This Commisaon has been employed a part|lations with that State. Through its territory bhad| TUE SCOTTISH CENTENNIAL OVATION. 
oftwo seasons, bat without much progress in ac-| been opened one of the principal thoroughfares across! 
complishing the object for which it was jostituted, in| the isthmus connecting North and Smath America, on, 
consequence of a serious difference of opinion be-|which a vast amount of property was tramsported, | 
tween the Cormmissioners, not ouly as to the precise | and to which our citizens resorted in great numbers, | 
point where the rivers terminate, but, in many in-jin passing between the Atlantic and Pacific coaste of mm the a ftheM Y. £. 
stances, a4 to what constitutes a river. These ‘ud. lene United States. The protection of both required from the columas of th be ¥ . i keg Spel 
culties, however, may be overcome by resort to the|that the existing power in that state should be re-| Addreas was delivered at Niblo’s Theatre : 
umpirage provided for by the treaty. |garded as a responsible Government; and its Minister > : ’ ' ’ ; . 
Tho ottorts perseveringly prensouted since the com | was eovordingth received. But he remained hereonly| . I as cisely at 4 0 clock ibe Sg mbers of the 
mencement of my administration, to relieve our trade|a short time. Boon thereafter the political affairs of/ Society eutere d, precece d by a Scotch bagpiper 
to the Baltic from the exaction of sound duex by | Nicaragua underwent unfavorable change, and sbe- dressed in the full costume of bie coubtry, and 
Denmark, have not yet been attended with success. |came involved in much uncertainty and confusion. | 1), ¢; “The C belle are coming.” After 
Other Governments have also sought to obtain a like| Diplomatic representatives from two contending par. | P'8)'98 Ampaamasss ming & 
relief to their commerce, and Denmark was thus in-|ties have been recently sent to this Government; but, |*FO¥!o¢ on the stage, the President, Adam 
duced to propose an arrangement to all the Earopean| with the imperfect information possessed, it was not| Nortie, Exq., stated that this Society had been 
Powers interested in the subject; and the manner in| possible to decide which was the government de facto; | established for charitable purposes, and they 
had now assembled to celebrate its centennial 


Wasutnoton, Dec, 2, 1856 
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We borrow the following report of a part of 


the Scotch celebration of St. Andrew's Day, 
The 


which her proposition was received, warranting ber | and, awaiting further developments, I have refused to 


to believe that a satisfactory arrangement with |receive either. . oa : , : 
them could soon be concluded, ske made a! Questions of the most serious nature are pending | aouiversary.— ibe senior cbaplain of the Soci 
strong appeal to this Government for temporary | between the United States and the Republic of New- ety, the Rev. Dr. McLeod, then opened the 


suspension of definite action on its part, in considera-|Granada. The Government of that Republic under- 
tion of the embarrassment which might result to her took, a year since, to impose tonnage duties on for 
Kuropean negotiations by an immediate adjustment |eign vessels in her porta, but the purpove was resisted 
of the question with the United States, This request) by this Government, as being contrary to existing 
has been acceded to, upon the condition that the|treaty stipulation with the United States, and to| 

sums collected atter the 16th of June last, and until| rights conferred by charter upon the Panama Rail- | f bi 
the 16th of June next, from vessels and cargoes be- road Company, ond was avcordinogly relinquished at | 7eare ago a bamber o geatlemes assempbied at 
longing te our merchants, are to be considured as | that time, it being admitted that our vessels were en-|the old Tontine in Wall street, and formed 
= under protest and subject to future adjustment. titled to be exempt from tonnage duty in the free | themselves iato @ ciety which was vow cele- 

here is reason to believe that an arrangement, be- | ports of Panama and Aspinwall. But the purpose b attnn t C ¥ iwore It w 
tween Denmark and the maritime powers of Earope | ias been recently revived, on the part of New-Grana- | ratiog its Centennial Aunivereary. * Wad, BO 
on the subject, will be soon concluded, and that the|da, by the enactinent of a law to subject vessels visit-| Wat Cry Of party tbat brougbt it 1orw ard, but 
pending negotiation witu the United States may then |ing her ports to the tonnage duty of forty cents per|the cry of charity. True, the Society was na- 
and, sithough the law has pot been put in force, |;jona!, but not more so among the recipients 


be resumed and terminated in a satisfactory manner. | ton ; 
¥; | than among the sources from which it sprung. 


exercises with prayer, attet which the orator of 
jthe day, tbe Rev. Joba Thomson, D.D., was 
introduced, 

He commenced by stating that one bandred 


With Spain no new difficulties have arisen, nor has! yet the right to enforce it is still asserted, and ma 
much progress been made in the adjustment of pend-|at any time, be acted on by the Government of th 


i) — a Re Republic. wy when it could be proved that tbe domain 
ogo ons en nto for the purpose of reliev- | he Congress of New-Granada has also enacted a} of thi slety was to take in all, no matter of 
ing our commercial intercourse with the Island of |iaw, during the last year, which levies a tax of more bis Soc! y ere 


whatever clime or country, then the objection 
to the Society as being national might go for 
what it was wortb. In the firet twenty years 


Cuba of some of its burdens, and providing for the thas three dollars on every pound of mail matter 
more speedy settlement of local disputes growing out | transported across the Isthmus, The sum thus re- 
oe vepgre: have not yet been uttended with | quired to be paid on the malls of tee United States 
Vv resulte. would be nearly two millions of dollars annually, in 1 § j 
Soon after the commencement of the Inte war in| addition to the large sum payable by contract to the the sam of £320, which wes o pees ng. Oe 
Europe, this Government submitted to the considera. | Panama Railroad Company. If the only objection to | fathers of the society, was spent in such  man- 
tion of all maritime nations, two principles for the|this exaction were the exorbitancy of its amount, it/Qer, a8 to show that the sons followed in their 
recurity of neutral commerce: one, that the neutral! could not be submitted to by (he United States. footsteps, A feature of the distribution of this 
should cover enemies’ goods, except articles con-| The imposition of it, however, would obviously con- sbarity was that the poor maa was fursvished 
and of war; and the other that neutral property |travene our treaty with New-Granada, and infringe! AgiSy Was the po : 
on board merchant vessels of belligerents should be|the contract of that Republic with the Panama Rail.|90¢ ouly with food aod clothing, but with ma- 
execnpt from gondompation, with the exception of}road Company. The law providing for thie tax wae, terial for work by which they were made to feel 
contraband articles. ese were not presented as | by its tertns, to take effect on the Ist of Beptember j 
new rules of international law; having A st generally tae, but the local authorities on the ms have tbat the — of eee yey ota ee 
claimed by noutrals, though not always admitted by|/been induced to suspend its execution, and to await | them. He then referred to the Lest residents 
beigueata One of the pistics eo howe <Beete= farther instructions en the subject from the Govern-|of the Society, Philip Livingston, the Earl of 
as well as several neu powers, promy ace ment of the Republic. Iam not yet advised of the! Stir)j ' 
to these propositions; and the two other principal dotermiuatien af that G« vornment. If a measure olen ry = thet Se 7 read ws 
beliigerents, Great Britaln and France, having con- extraordinary tn its character, and 80 clear! contrary | OS 0 DIABE CRIME in the aseaany wom “4 
sented to observe them for the present occasion, a|to treaty stipulations, and the conttact rights of the|!784, but since then it sprung as it were anew 
favorable opportunity seemed to be presented for ob-| Panama Railroad Company, composed mostly of|into existence, and numbered in its ranks the 
&@ general recognition of them both in Europe! American citizens, should be persisted in, it will be| elite f the State of New York. Men of al! 
and America. |the duty of the United States to resist its execution. | ve rm . ‘ 
But Great Britain and France, in commen with! I regret exceedingly that occasion exists to invite | Parties met then as— 
wera Apdeee 4 = <p while ss to re- | your attention to a subject of still graver import ya fo brither Scots 
jeet, not affirmatively act upon the overtures of) our relations with the Republic of New-Granada On > j G ” 
the United States. ithe fifteenth day of April last, riotous assemblage | From Maidenkirk to John O’Groats, 
vale ane ¢ postion was ia tap position, ~ epee. |of the inhabitants of Panama committed a violent and |in all their social gatheriogs. [Applause.] He 
sentatives of Russia, France, Grea’ ain, Austria, | outrageous attack on the premises of the Railroad | j j ‘ resi 
Prussia, Sardina and Turkey, assembled at Paris Company, and the padeengera and other persons in) 1 entered a » peu a La! Arye: of 
took into consideration the subject of maritime rights | or near the same, involving ths death of several citi |! e various gent emen wbo ave ad the Chair 
and put forth a declaration containing the two prin-| zens of the United States, the pillage of many others, | Of the Society eince 1748, paying a bigh and 
ciples which this Government had submitted, nearly |jand the destruction of a large amount of propert be-| honourable tribute to the memory of those who 
twobears before, to the consideration of maritime |longing to the Railroad Company. I caused full in- had cove before, and closing this part of his 
powers, and adding thereto the following pro tions: | vestigation of that event to be made, and the result | cad : ’ . 8 P - 
* Privateering is and remains abolished,” and “Block- | shows satisfactorily that complete responsibility for|OT@tion witb a well-merited compliment to the 
otenm goats ee be vading, mest be yee a ae what occurred attaches to the Government of New-! present Presideat, a compliment which was en- 
say, ™m: ned by a foree, sufficient really, to pre-|Granada. I have, therefore, demanded of that Gov-! . ienp j } 
vent access to the coust of the enemy ;" and to Phe lernment that the perpetrators of the wrongs in uee-| oreo’ by the audience with a burst of appscuny. 
declaration thus composed of four points, two of|tion should be punished; that provision shouk be | Phe orator then spoke of the various chaplains 
which had already been proposed by the United|made for the families of citizens of the United States|and other officers of the Society from ite incep- 
States, this Government has been invited to accede | who were killed, with full indemnity for the property|tion to the present time, making particular 
by all oe pees represented at Paris, except Great pillaged or destroyed. ti f the R Dr. Al " McLeod 
Britain and Turkey. To the last of the two additional! The preseut condition of the Isthrans cf Panama, in| men 28 Owe Sev. Ue. . SERBESS eheod, 
propositions—that in relation to blockades—there can | so far as regards the security of persons and property father of the present senior chaplain of the 
sormeney pemochisetien,_ Tete marty the SaGaition | passing over. it, requires errtous conaiborettse. Be Society, and Gen. Alexander Hamilton. He 
: ectual investment of a) cent incidents tend to show that the local authorities ns j i . 
blockaded place, a definition for which this Govern (cannot be relied on to maintain the public peace of | coe o spoke ina fooling manner of ihe past - 
ment bas always contended, claiming indemnity for! Panama, and there is just ground for apprehension ficers of the association, showing the mutabili- 
loquaptiees & practical vielation of the er de-|that a portion of the inhabitants are meditating fur- ty of human life by the fact that out of the first 
ned has been injurious to our commerce sto the’! ther outr ues, without acequate measures for the se-! «ne e > H 
remaining article of the declaration of the Conference | curity and protection of persons or property having | = pe ae ai rempased, = of We 
of Paris, ‘* that os ate mney J is and remains! been taken, either by the State of Panama, or by the acess GeactaXes, perder only saree re! 
abolished,” I certainly canazot ascrfbe to the powers| General Government of New-Granada. remaining. He followed with a high eulogium 
represented in'the Conference of Paris, any but liberal) Under the guaranties of treaty, citizems of the Uni-}apon Scotchmen in general, who, though 
and philanthropic views in the attempt to change the/ted States have, by the outlay of several millions of ;hought clannish by other nations, yet had 
unquestionable rule of maritime law in regard to pri-|dollara, constructed a railroad across the Isthmus, | 8 y } g - 
vateering. Their proposition was doubtless intended | and it has become the main route between our Atlan. |Clannishness which could not be bought by the 
party, = ae of — —_ my aon prop. tic ond Pacific possessions, over which a multitude of }demagogue or the office seeker, Even ia the days 
rty nm the ocean, although it might belong to the our citizens and a vast amount of property are con-| i ay 
citizens of a belligerent State, should be exempted stantly passing—to the security and protection of all . yr n wae ue eroped ~ seewere, 
from eapture; and had that proposition been so|which, and the cont’nuance of the public advantages! e Scottis oanet reg ecenon the pe of one 
framed as to give full effect to the principle, it would involved, itis impossible for the Government of the lin his companies, and although history did not 
neve meng bos ready argsent rie United | United States _ 3 indifferent. | eary the map, yet it was enough to know 
Staten. But the measure 8 inadequate to, Ihave deemed the danger of the recurrence of > 1D Ww as y 
that purpose. It is true that if adopted, prtvers prop- | scenes of lawless violence in this quarter so imminent, that the Scotchman ven there ; and among the 
erty upon the ocean would be withdrawn from one ag to make it my duty to station a part naval|*'gaers of the Declaration of Independence 
— of a => a ee to}force in the harbors of Panama and Aspinwall, in or-/migbt be found the name of the Rev. Joba 
another mode, whic coukk he ww with | der to protect the persons and property of the citi-! Wj : 
increased effectiveness, The aggressive capacity | zens of the United Rtates in those soete. and to insure Ly yee “ poten: proved that he loved 
ef great naval powers would be thereby!to them safe passage across the Isthmus And it|/20¢ Me country of bis birth the less because he 
wugmented, while the  efensive ability of would, in my judgment, be unwise to withdraw the |loved the country of bis adoption more, [Ap- 
others would be reduced. Though the surrender of naval force now in those ports, until, by the spon- | plause.] Io the early history of the Republic 
the means of prosecuting hostilities by employing!taneous action of the Republic of New-Granada, or! D h was know to : h b g, t 
privateers, as proposed by the Conference of Paris, is!otherwise, some adequate arrangement shall have | °P0Us ae Known to prove that the Scottish 
— - in — yet, in practical effect, it would be | been made for the protection and security of a line of element was strong. be Church of Scotland 
ne relinquishment of a right of little value to one/inter-ocoani¢ communication so important at this) was alwaye of a republicar : er, % 
class of States, but of essential importance to another time, not to the United States only but to all y : on eer Sn ores 
and far larger class, It ought not to have becn antici-| maritime States both of Europe a verica. 
pated that a measure, so adequate to the accomplish. Meanwhile, negotiations have been instituted by 
elon pane beso and so ba op in its means of a special commission, to obtain from New- 
o m would receive the assent of all maritime | Granada full indemnity for injuries sustained by our} 2 . le ti i 
powers. Private property would be still left to the! citizens on the Isthmus, and satisfactory security of IR ew ca pag tol ae ona a i: em 
Supeptaticas of the pe slic armed cruisers. the general interests of the United States, ‘ eulogium on the Scot generally, as regards his 
pe ey ee > oe L~ part of this! In addressing to you my Inst annual message, the renga. his Se of coantry, bis veaeration for 
3 fment to accede to all the principles contained/occasion seems to me an appropriate one to express/ bis ministers, who, in Scotl: consi 
in the declaration of the Conference of Paris, provided | my congratulations in view r the peace, greatness, lal bat so same *leeicrnyt ve emperets 
that to the abandonment of privateering ean | and felicity which the United States now possuss and wer 4 9. Ppra es aes rea 
be so ame As to effect the object for which, as is|enjoy. To point you to the state of the various de. | the fireside, all were gone over to show how 
eeperty dati Se roe nenlty 6 of the Government, an 1 of all the great/they formed the Scottish character. While the 
° ocean ostile capture. To effect! branches of the public service, civil and military, in| pulpit was listened to with that reverence fi 
this ob ann tnteliicence ani > A i epee for 
bject it is proposed to add to the declaration | order to speak of the intelligence and the integrity the ambassador of Christ tor which the Scotch 
of the coun-/ate proverbial—and while the wallop from the 


that * privateering is ana remains abolished,” the| which pervades the whole, would be to indicate but 
—o en aitteos _ Mieleawe prop-|imperfectly the administrative condition 

erty of subj ns of a belligerent on the/try, and the beneficial effects of that on the general! schoo t e ) i 
high seas shall bosennant Som seizure by the public/welfare, Nor would it suffice to say that theland evacted formed se shrewd, self relying 
armed vessels of the other belligerent, except it be/nation is acizally at peace at home and |* CSETINE MAN S the latter times—the fire- 
contraband.” This amendment has presented'abroad; that its industrial interests are pros. |side, with its early associations, formed the cha- 
ne Geo which have asked our assent/perous; that the canvas of its mariners/racter of the Scot as one who knew be had a 
to the declaration to abolish privateering, but to alljwhitens every sea; and the plow of its husbandmen country, with Wallace its guardian, B i 
other maritime States. Thus far it has not been re-|is marching stendily onward to the bloodless conquest King, Ki + wah. dan, Druce ite 
jected byany, and is favorably entertained by alllof the Continent; that cities and populous states| “!08, Anox and Melville its teachers, Scott its 
which have nade any communication in reply. are springing up, as if by enchantment, from the bo- dramatist, and Burns its owa bard. ( Applause.) 
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| side, this only causes him to love more and | 


with favor|som of our Western wilds, and the courageous | Wherever be 
making 


nl lation, to deliver the country entirely from the infiu- | 
transatlantic partialities or antip- | 


| actions, including that of the Crimea. In 1811) U 
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goes he never ceases to be a Scot, | 


| and none lose the fruits of bis industry, because | of 


rica need not fear that be thioke less of this nature has 
| land because be never forgets the land of bis! jarde and | 
No: while he thioks of bie home and | tion bere 
| bis childbood’s years, 4is school and his fire- | 


: 


more the land of bis adoption, The lecturer | 


thea named several beroes of Scotland who had | 
fallen in the Cischarge of their duty in various | 


e Union. | #04 1812, before Jobn C. Fremont was born, a | I begin to fear the worst ! 


leas netio | young Scot wight be found pusbing bis way | dual self I am tranqail. 


through the Rocky Mountains, and piantiog the 


| American standard thereon, and that young 


other! aow embodied in ber Government the manici- | 
pal, the state, and the congressional Jegislature | to trust the evidence of their own senses, or to 
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| of the 











Scot then eat upoo that platform, a member and 
an office-bearer of the St. Andrew’s Society. 
In fact, the Scot might be found in the moun- 
tains of Himalayah, a prince and a ruler ef a 
territory as large as the land of his birth, and 
even six months ago ia the person of Dr. Li- 
visgaton, be might be found where foot of white 
mau never trod, and now he may be giving on 
account of his explorations to the Royal Soci- 
ety of London ; but to go still farther back, re- 
member him who exploring bis mother’s tea 
kettle, invented and perfected the steam engine. 
At the subsequent banquet the Orator was 
toasted. The same record thus proceeds : 


He thanked the Society for the manner in 
which they had received the address. There 
was, he said, only one poiat ia which be failed, 
and that was, that the blae bonnet which went 
with Washington across the water was a living 
man, and it was weil believed now that General 
Mercer was the man. This was bis sin of com- 
mission. His sin of omission was, that he 
bado’t proposed a monumeat to Wallace. 
[Cheers.] There was a mystery in regard to 
the grave of Moses which man could never dis 
cover, and there was also a wystery over the 
tomb of Wallace. He refused, like our own 
Washington, to be a King, preterring to be the 
guardian of his country. But Scotland was 
the monument of Wallace, and every Scotchman 
would remember hiw, according te the legends 
of blind Harry, and the remark of Lord Hale, 
“ that Wallace’s life was Scotland’s Bible.” 
This to a certain extent, was true, and he trast- 
ed he might yet contribute one stone, or if not 
a stone, at least a blast of powder to Wallace’s 
monument. [Applause.] 
eed 

Tue Commission Farce.—There was a cer- 
tain wise ruler of New York, immortalized by 
Knickerbocker, who invented the art of govera- 
iog by proclamation. When the antiquarian 
New Zealander grapbically represented by Mr. 
Macaulay as viewing the dilapidated remains 
of London from the ruins of London-bridge, 
sball undertake--some few thousand years hence 
—to write the bistory of these times, it is to be 
boped that he will do similar justice to the in- 
gevuity of the man who invented * Parliamen 
tary Committees.’”’ There never was a plan de- 
vised so exactly suited to meet the require- 
ments of a difficalt sitaation. We are a people 
prone to violent fits of virtuous indignation, fol- 
lowed by a reaction of apatby equally intenee ; 
and this ingenious provieion of committees pre- 
cisely suits both conditions. Never did a con- 
jaror take such pains as they do to convince an 
audience that his table was an honest table, and 
that by no hocus-pocus could the man a-top of 
it be made to disappear by other than fair meane. 
Everything above-board, virtue to be rewarded, 
and vice punished, is the published programme 
of the committees’ doings. Then comes a cloud 
of witnesses to be badgered and counter-bad- 
gered ; and before the completion of this pro- 
cees another nine days’ wonder has probably 
started ioto life in the shape of a fresh grievance 
for public iudignation. Astutely do the che- 
rubs who sit up aloft to watch over the lives of 
committees know the first symptoms of the stage 
of apathy. Thenit is that the committee proceeds 
to prepare its report; which in due time ap- 
pears, only to be buried “ deeper than did ever 
plummet sound” in the pages of a blue-book, 
and so into oblivion. The Sebastopol inquiry, 
the Chelsea Commission, the Committee on 
Adulterations will afford ready illustrations oc- 
curring to every mind ; but it would be an one- 
rous task for Hansard himself to recount how 
many good measures have been prematurely 
smothered by the appointment of a committee 
to sit on them. 

A plan that succeeded so admirably was 
sure to fiad imitators. And it seems that a si- 
milar expedient has been resorted to when pub- 
lic outery demanded some reform of the evils 
reported by Dr, Letheby as arising from the 
City Gasworks. Soa committee solemnly sat 
and took evidence thereanent, and laid their 
heads together with as much gravity as the 
conjurer taps his sticks against the table to 
prove that all is wood—solid wood. Unforta- 
nately, however, no distracting grievances 
turned up to divert public attention; or else 
the safety and health of the inbabitants of Lon- 
don were too important to allow attention to be 
diverted from the inquiry. People waited for 
the delivery of jadgment, and insisted upon it 
—there was a dilemma. 

We congratulate the committee, on the in- 
genuity they displayed in getting out of it; 
the cleverness evinced was worthy of a better 
cause. Having taken the evidence—having oc- 
cupied the valuable time of witnesses, to whom 
time is money—the committee, under the afore- 
said pressure, have been suddenly smitten with 
qualms of conscience. They report that it is 
out of their jarisdiction to » aes any decision on 
the subject, and so refuse to expressany opinion 
whatever. And thus the matter rests; the gas 
company meanwhile continuing to pour out 
the vials of their wrath on the malcontents in 
the form of such odours as they may think 
suited for tbe respiration of people who venture 





feel an interest in the health of their families. — 
London Lancet. 


Letrer oF Robert Burns.--The following pa- 
ragraph appears in the Ladies’ Journal of Sa- 
turday last :— 

“We are requested to correct an error which 
appeared in this paper of the 18th October, 
wherein it was stated that the original letter 
t, of date the 25th June, 1796, to bis 
friend Mr. Clarke, therein published, was in the 
possession of Robert Napier, Esq., of Glasgow. 
This isa mistake. Mr. Napier’s copy is not the 
original letter, which belongs to, and isin 
sion of, James Hay, Eeq., Leith, who has y 
sent it to us for inspection, and about the genu- 
— which there cannot be one momeat’s 

oubt.’ . 


affliction. Were you to eee the 











The letter bere alluded to, in the 





Mr, Hay, is @ relic to interesting (, ; 
be remembers bis birth. The children of Ame- | and co favourab! y eek wp of hl 


Barns, 
been grossly missunderstood by 4 
ibelled by bigots, that its padi 
will not be unacceptable :— 
“My Dear Clarke,—Still, still the 


' 
4 


® victim g 
a emaciated figg 
m tO you, you would aot kp 
frie Whether I shail ever 
again isoa y known to Him the Gre. 
oknown, whose creature I am. Alas! Clark, 
—_ to my indi 
would despi 

self if I were not ; but Barns’s poor wilew pe. 
half-a-dozen of bis dear little oves 
phaus—there lam weak as a wo 
Enough of this ’tis balf my disease ! 

“I duly received your jast, including 
note. It came extremely in time, and | » 
much obliged to your punctuality. Agaio 
must request you to do me the same kindpe 
Be so very good as by return of post to tacle 
me another note ;—I trust you cau do it wi 
out much inconvenience, and it wi}| serious 
oblige me. If I must go, I leave a few friend 
behind me, whom I shall regret whiie 
sciousness remains. I know I shal] live in 


who holds the pe 
your old friend. 
aboat 


helpless ; 
man’s te 


remembrance. Adieu! dear Ciarke! That 
shall ever eee you again is, I am afraid, bighl 
improbable. “ R. Burnes 


* Dumfries, Jane 26, 1790.” 


This affectiog letter will be better understoc 
when it is added as, we believe, a fact quite g 
certained, that Burns was vot asking a loan g 
a gift, but only the part repayment of a |o 
he had made to Clarke. It is known th 
Buros died owing no man anything—a {ag 
which, under the circumstances of his career 
throws a stronger and brighter light on bie ch 
racter than volames of controversy and eule 
gium. The poet died three weeks after 1} 
date of the letter.-_-Londun Sun. 


_—— 


PLastations mx Crtres.—At a time when 
new Paris is rising on the site of the Paria 
former days, it is not witbout interest to ¢ 
attention to the measures which have for obie 
to put the promenades and the plantations 
the capital in harmony with the wonders 
transformation which is being effected in oth 
respecte. 

The city of Paris now has at its disposal ai 
enclosed spaces of ground formiog promenad 
or equares—viz., the Bois de Boulogne with j 
anvexes, the plain of Longchamp, and 
Avenue de l’Impératrice, on the one side : a 
the Places Royale and de |’Archevéché, 
the squares de la Tour St. Jacques ja Bo 
cherie, de St. Clotilde, and du Temple, on th 
other. In addition to these the city possess 
§7,134 trees planted in the Champs Elysées, g 
the Esplanade, des Invalides, at the Trocade 
on 45 outer and 23 inner boulevards, 25 qua 
20 avenues, 29 places, 13 streets, and insid 
some public establishments. The extent of pu 
lic highways planted is 78,515 metres in leng 
and the ground occupied by the plantations 
not less than 2,760,259 equare metres (about 6 
acres), Tbe oldest plantations in the capit 
are those of the Champs Elysées, which d 
back so far a8 1616, and on the outer boulevs 
are to be found acertain number of trees whic 
date from 1760, There are in Paris 13,000 tr 
of from one to ten years old ; 10,000 from 16 
30 ; and more than 34,000 of 30 and upwards. 

The reason why the plantations do not p 
sent all the regularity that could be wisbed 
the different species of trees which have bee 
used for plaating, and the difficulty of findis 
those calculated for the particular soil. Nu 
merous other Causes als0 Operate powerfully 
preventisg the growth Of the young treee, an 
destroying the old ones such as the unfayou 
ple nature of the soil, the ravages of insect 
and more particniariy from tbe soil being is 
fected by the leakage of the gaspipes. Up t 
the present time it has been found very diffic 
to find a kind of tree strong enough to conter 
against these different obstacies to the 
growth. 

The most material cause of iojary to th 
trees will be removed by the clauses whic 
have been recently inserted in all the contrac 
of the public gas companies, which compel the 
to wallin their main pipes iu sach a way tb 
the gas which may escape sba!l not penetre 
so widely into the soil. A different plan hae a 
been adopted in the planting. Deep trend 
es are first dug, which are filled with go 
vegetable earth, in which the trees are placed 
and on the boulevards and other places whe 
the asphalte pavement is laid down the tr 
are snrrounded by iron grating, which enab 
the rain to penetrate to their roots, and p 
vents the ground round them from becoming 
hard. Nursery grounds to the extent of mom 
than 25 acres, for the cultivation of the tre 
best calculated to thrive in the public stree 
have been formed by the city of Paris in 
plain of Longchamp and the Bois de Boulogt 
Among the trees cultivated there may be me 
tioned the white flowering cbestaut, and diffe 
ent kind of elms, as wellas a kind of sycamo 
which has been found to thrive very well, p 
ticularly on the quays and along the canal S 
Martin. It is the chestnut tree above-me 
tioned which it is proposed to plant most gen 
rally. In addition to the improvements intrd 
duced into the cultivation of the trees the eo 
of the promenades has been the object of im 
portant worke. 

The ground of tiie Champs Blysées and of th 
Esplanade of the Javalides bas been all dog a 
and means taken fer its proper drainage. Th 
Qaai de la Conférence will be ehortly plante@y 
with two alleys of trees for a length of abou 
1,200 metres, and white-flowering chestnu's 
to be placed along the new Boulevard de 
bastopol and de |’Alma on the left bank of th 
Seine, aud in the Avenue Victoria opposite 
Hotel de Ville.— Galignani. 
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Tae Ariantic Scpmarine TELEGRAPH — 
summary of news by the steamer of the 220 
ult., telegraphed from Halifax to the Associate 
Press, contains the following : 

“ The British government has, at the reque 
of Cyrus W. Field, Eaq., of New York, ordere 
a steamer to be fitted out under efficient officer 
to examine thoroughly the coast of Ireland a1 
Newfoundland, and to sound across the Atl 
tie between these parts to ascertain the be 
place for laying and landing the submarine 
Jegraph cable. The government bas furtt 
agreed to guarantee four per cent, iaterest P 
annum, vn the 


whole capital required to matt 
facture and lay down the cable between N 
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foundland and Ireland. Contracts for the whole extent of the Atlantic cable 
were in op the 


London ae 19th ult., one half to be manu- 

by Merers. W. Keeper, Glass & Co., of London, and the other 
by R. S. Nosell & Co., of Liverpool. It is all to be completed and piaced | 
on board of two steamers ready for sea, on or before the ye Se 
and by tbe 4th of Jaly next it is confidently expeeted that Great Britain 
and the United States will be in telegraphic communication. | 


Mr. Field and Mr. Brutt, of London, were received on Thursday morn- 
ing by the Chamber of Commerce at Manchester, and on the afternoon of 
the same day by the Commercial Association of that city. 





RSPRESENTATION OF THE West Ripixc or Yorxsumme.—‘ It bas been 
well understood for some time that Mr. Cobden weuld not again come 
forward as a candidate for the representation of West Yorkebire. The 
beavy duties connected with the local affairs of such a constituency re- 

aire more attention than his health and other claims will allow him to 
Tavet to these subjects. He also believes that he can be fully as usefal 
to the country as the representative of a smaller constituency, where lo- 
cal matters would not press so constantly on his time and attention. In 
view of this fact we believe that several meetings of connected 
with the Liberal party from Gifferent districts in the Riding have been 
beld for the purpose of considering what course the Liberals should par- 
sue at the next election. At these meetings ceveral noblemen and gen- 
tlemen have been mentioned as suitable to succeed Mr. Cobden. Among 
these Lord Goderich has been named, and the propriety of inviting bim 
to stand for the Riding considered ; and we understand that he is re- 
garded by many as the most likely man to become Mr. Cobden’s succes- 
sor. No decision has, however, been come to. The leading active men 
of the Liberal party have not yet definitely agreed upon the person they 
will invite.” — Huddersfield Examiner. 





THE DUSSELDORF GALLERY. 


OW OPEN AT NO. 497 BROADWAY, SHOULD BE VISITED BY EVERY 
stranger in the city. It is the mcst rare and beautifal collection of PAINTINGS in this 
country, Go and see it by ali means. 


FINE ARTS. 
Gori & CO. have just Published a fine Line Engraving 
alter RAPHAEL 


LA MADONNA DEI ANSIDEL. 
Three Beautiful Mezrotints ot 
THE ANNUNCIATION. 
CHRISTMAS DREAMS. 4 
and CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
Ania Fine Lithograph of the Canadian Side of 
Niagara Falls. 
Also a eboice Collection of the latest ENGLISH, GERMAN and FRENCH ENGRAV 
BNGS, Artists’ Materials, Picture Frames, 4c. 
FINE ART GALLERY, 366 Broadway, N. ¥ 


MARTIN'S THREE GREAT PICTURES. 


“THE LAST JUDGMENT,” 
“THE GREAT DAY OF HIS RATH,”’ 
and “ THE PLAINS OF HEAVEN.” 
These sub ime subjects, the only works by this Great Illustrator of Seripture Truth, that 
hove ever been in this country, will be exhibited on and afier MOS DAY, 20th instant, at the 
Galleries of WILLIAMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS & Co , No. 253 Broadway. 
Admission 25 cents. 











BEsUTIFUL PRESENTS FOR THE HOLIDAYS.—All the 
choice Engravirgs handsomely framed, Water-colour boxes of every description, Picture 
Prames, Oil Paintings, dc., may be obtained at very low prices at the store of 

W. SCHAUS, 629 Broadway. 


————EEEE eee 

AMUSEMENTS IN THB OITY. 

COURSE OF SH PEARIAN READINGS b Professer 

Hows, before Senior Class of Colambia College, at Hope Unapel, TUKRDAY, December 

th, Th. M, abject, “ Hamlet.’ TUESDAY, Dee. 16h, 744. P.M Subject, ‘* Merchant 

of Veuice.”” TUESDAY. Dec. 24rd, 73%, P.M. Subject, *' Selections trom American Poets.’’ 
Tickets to be bad at the door and principal bookstores. 











Wi ALLACK’s RAAddth on 60 kone ates Gea ted eb tednntecee oe8ae Mr. Anderson. 





NiIBLO’s GARDEN, ........5..0000 German Opera.-~—The Ravels, 





U LEY’S SERENADEKS, New Hall, 585 site 
BY "s Garden. IMMENSE SUCCEaS cf the New HANA rant ONE a srinit 
ite in the Moon. “ ym be re , ms rr week, Deeeelortan 
- Concert rommences at 7% o’c . i " ts. estra Seats, 
cents, In rehearsal—DRED ; or, The Dismal Swamp. eer cas my ad 


EBORGE CHRISTY OOD’S MEN ° road- 
G WAY, above dened Set Tete Resme STABLE, Bo. 444 B 
HENRY WOoD 


GEO. OHMIBTY. | Pfoprietore 








Diep— At Augusta, Ga., on Satarday morning, the 22nd November, Virgi- 
nia Caroline, wife of James M. Dye, and daughter of Thomas Richards. The 
deceased was 28 years of age, and leaves five little children. 








Ovr New Privt.—We have anfhorised Mr. E. L. Snow to exhibit an un- 

finished proof of the new Portrait of Florence Nightingale, during his canvass 

for subscribers in Mobile and New Orleans; also Mr. G. Mivron, who has 

started for Canada West, on a similar journey.—We beg to give notice that the 

| wll cig not be sold to the Trade, being reserved expressly for the use of 
ubscri ; 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 6, 1856. 





A Quiet Week in Europe. 

Compelled to zo to press before the arrival of the Liverpool mail of 
the 22nd ult., we must rely upon the summary of news telegraphed from 
Halifax ; and it certainly does not present any very startling features. 
The item in it that bas caused the greatest sensation is, we are glad to 
say, ofa cheering tone. The financial pressure upon the Bank of Eng- 
land has been alleviated by the rceeipt of gold from Australia, to the va- 
lue of thirteen hundred thousand pounds sterling. This replenisbing of the 
national coffers, coupled with the general belief in the durability of the 
Anglo-French alliance, has wrought favourably upon the public Funds, 
The three per cents. have touched 934.—From Persia no intelligence of 
moment is reported ; nor do we yet hear of the departure of the expedi- 
tion from Bombay.—The Rassian Minister at Constantinople is eaid to be 
busily occupied in impressing.upon the Divan, that the British ships 
of war now anchored in the Bosphorus ought no longer to vex his sight. 
We cannot wonder at Monsieur de Bontinieff’s importanity, but shall 
wonder much if it meet with success. In the mean time a little squabble 
has occurred at the entrance of the Straits of Yenikale, between the 
Captain of a British gun-boat and the Commandant of the Russian 
batteries on shore. The Paris Pays gives an obscure version of the af- 
fair, which is not worth repeating. The gist of it isthat the disputants 
very properly agreed to refer the matter at issue to the decision of their 
respective Ministers at Constantiaople-—From Naples, not a word. Were 
we wrong in ridiculing the brutwm fulmen of the Western powers !— 
From Spain we hear, as usual, of a trifling insurrectionary movement. 
Malaga was the jocality ; and the issue was balf a dozen insurgents 
killed on the spot by the royal troops, and an unknown number of pri- 
soners subsequently executed —In France all was quiet, the monetary 
troubles being there also alleviated, if one may judge by the vigorous re- 

action of the funds. 

We scarcely remember a week’s budget so scanty, on topics immedi- 
ately of interest to our countrymen. With the exception of a paragraph 
respecting the Transatlantic Telegraph Company, copied eleewhere, and 
a few commercial price-lists, we are left in ignorance of all that is going 
on. As regards the eubmarice communication, the epirited and anasual 
course adopted by our Government will not have escaped comment 
That navel aid should be afforded, is not surprising ; but the gaarantee 
of interest is an entire novelty. It strikes uz, however, as a very wise 
siep, in view of political contingencies, this establishing direct inter- 
course between the Colenies and the Ministers of the Crown. Newfound- 
land, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Canada may hereafter talk at 


The President's Annual Message. 

Tyrant castom compels us to devote a large space to-day to the above- 
named official docament, laid before Congress on Tuesday last ; but we 
sball not indulge in many remarks upon it. Holding ourselves aloof 
from the discussion of internal questions—those especially which engen- 
der discord—it wouid bave been agreeable to commend this Message to 
the British reader, as one from which a clear insight might bave been 
gained into the actual state of the Union. This however we cannot do, | 
regarding it as a whole ; for nearly one half of its extreme length is de- 
voted to ez parte statements and one-sided argamente, which may or 
may not be correct, but from the perusal of which the impartial foreigner 
will not be master of the subject. However, as we have said a score of 
times, this great conflict between North and South does not concern as. 
We have trouble enough in protesting, as we are often forced to protest, 
against our country being dragged into it. 

Reversing the custom of his predecessors, Mr. Pierce first disposes of 
domestic affairs, and then adverts to those in which we own an interest. 
What he says in reference to Great Britain is on the whole satisfactory. 
We note with regret that there have been serious differences of opinion 
between the Fishery Commissioners on certain maritime and geographical 
points, and echo as in duty bound the President’s hope that they may be 
adjusted. At (he eame time, we can ecarcely wonder that such differences 
should have arieen ; for, if we are not misinformed, the Commissioner 
originally deputed in behalf of the United States was ecarcely qualified 
by his previous pureuits to know a mackerel from a flounder, or to distin- 








From New Branswick we learn that Mr. Perley, the Fishery Commis 
sioner, is about to proceed to England, where rumour says that he will 
be employed to stimulate emigration, by lectares or other means. —Rear 
Admiral Fansbawe, in the Boscawen, 70, salled from Halifax, N. &., for 
the West Indies, on the 20th ult. A complimentary Address from the Oty 
Council was presented to him before bis departure. 





St. Andrew's Day; the Centennial Celebration 

The extreme length of the Presideatial Message, and the consequent 
curtailment of our space, prevent us giving a fall report of the joyous 
banquet of Monday last, whereat the Sons of St. Andrew commemorated 
the lapse of a bundred years, since the combined inflaence of charity and 
good fellowship first linked them together in this city as a national as 
sociation. Aceording to our anticipations of last week, the occasion vas 
recognieed as a rare one ; the attendance was unusually fall; the pre- 
vailiog sentiment was brotherly and genial. For what was sald by the 
Orator of the Day at the special gathering preparatory to the Dinner, 
we refer to another column. whereio a brief sammary of it may be found. 
For the proceedings around the festive board, we must pray our Soot! Bb 
readers to be content with a partial glimpse. 

And it would be anjast not to name at the outset, with all possible 
commendation, the arrangements made by the Brothers Leland of the Me- 
tropolitan Hotel. All that liberality and gastronomic art could do, to 
tempt or satisfy the appetites of hungry guests, wae done to the full ; 
and if there were « crevice, it was filled by the English beef and mutton, 





guish between an estuary and a river-bead.—The additional treaty tbat 
is toclear up all difficulties in Central America will be welcomed by none 
more heartily than by curselves ; moet sorry are we to see doubts ex- 
pressed as to its ratification by the Senate at Washington. We trast how- 
ever that ‘tis rather more carefully worded than Mr. Pierce’s introductory 
allusions, wherein there is a gross mistake. On referring tothe Meesage, 
you will perceive that the President declares the object of the famous Con- 
vention, of April, 1850, to have been the securing a common transit by 
land or water acroes the Isthmus of Panama. This wasnoteo. The pro 
logue to the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty speaks only of a ehip canal through 
Nicaragua, and there is no mention whatever of the Isthmus of Panama, or 
of transit-way (railway), until we come to the last article of the Treaty. 
By that last article, protection is to be afforded to canal or railway 
projects, whetber wid Tehuantepec or Panama, but under entirely diffe- 
rent conditions from those previously embodied in the agreemeot. This 
mistake is a singular one.—The President’s account of the actual relations 
between Nicaragua and the United States is interesting ; though it does 
not define any policy. There can be no doubt that the situation is one 
of extreme difficulty ; and it is to be hoped that party-writers will not 
make matters worse by mixing it up with other iesues. 

It will be observed that the Message touches on the privateering ques- 
tion, and on the claim of private property on sea to freedom from cap- 
ture by belligerents. The only novelty bowever is the announcement that 
the Russian government has formally accepted the American position. 
Mr. Stoeckl’s honeyed letter to the Secretaryjof State, informing,him of 
this fact, is among the documents laid before Congress. Our own opi- 
nion hereon has been long ago recorded. We think Mr. Maroy in the 
right, and believe that British public opinion will work round to the 
same end. At the same time we do not attach avy great importance to 
the French Emperor’s reported “ disposition” hereon-—The financial 
prosperity of the Union is strikingly shown, and may welljbe envied by 
other States. 

On the whole, this Message does not <fford any particular clue to the 
future policy of the Republic. Neither was it expected that it would. 





British North America. 

There is one advantage resulting from a babit—rather forced upon us 
than willingly adopted—of allowing Colonial papers to accumulate on our 
bands, and then desperately rushing throughafile. Wesometimes avoid 
thereby the vexation of chronicling an event in one week’s issue, and being 
compelled to contradict it in the next. Thus latterly, bow many diseo- 
lutions of the Canadian Parliament, and how many changes in the Cana- 
dian Cabinet we have escaped, through this compulsory abstemiousness. 
Looking however through a recent and large batch of our exchanges, we 
are glad to notice a greater freedom than usual from the bitterness of 
party strife and the unprofitableness of speculative politice. All sorts of 
topics, conducing more or lest to the general welfare, are dieoussed ; and 
if space fails us for joining in the diecassion, we may at least be permitted 
to name a few of them. 

Foremost of all to our mind—and far more really important than all 
that long conflict touching the Clergy Reeerves or the Seignorial Tenures, 
which many pereons despaired of seeing settled —is the tenure of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, and the position which the Company occupies, and 
ought to occupy, and is destined to occupy, in the future of Canada. 
Correspondents of journals, it seems to us, take up the question mors fre- 
quently than our immediate brethrea of the quill. When will the latter 
grapple with it boldly, for sooner or later it {must be met and settled? 
Meanwhile we see it atserted that the Company is applying to the Crown 
Land Department for large grants of land, on the borders of Lakes Hu- 
ron and Superior; and we see too, with approval, that the Toronto Globe 
and Montreal Gazette are warning the Government against strengthening 
the hands of the Company by awarding these grants, ander the peculiar 
circumstances of the case. We repeat our conviction that thie is, or ought 
to be, the Canadian topic of the day, now that rapidity and convenience 
of internal communication are assared. We should like to see it editorially 
treated by the ablest pens, before it drifte into the unwbolesome atmos- 
phere of Parliamentary maucuvres and intriguer. 

Among other subjects, illustrating the course of pablic opinion in the Pro- 
vince, we must notice the general determination amongst the settlers 
from Scotland or the inbabitants of Scottish descent, to contribute to- 
wards the erection of the grand national monument to Wallace in the 
neight ourhood of Stirling. Public meetings are announced, and Com- 


the monumental furor has been in mavy cases pushed to extremes, we 
hold this to be a legitimate exception. There is no denying that great 


another age.— Whilet the papers are etill debating the general advanta- 


Mr. Hugh Allan, the chief originator of the latter, and bas given him a 


lonization on a large scale, to be carried out by a number of Scotch gen- 





moment’s notice with Downing Street. 


present. 








presented to the Society by Captain Judkins, of the steam-ship Pertia. So 
also was the eye gratified with a display of elaborate and eymbolic confec- 
| lonery,whereon indeed the pleased Reporter may be permitted to dwell, bat 
| which it may not perhaps comport with editorial dignity to describe or ea- 
logise. How for instance could we fittingly sustain the historic or the classic 
Mase, if we allowed ovreelves to expatiate over a Robert Bruce in frosted 
sugar, or a Neptune in Italian cream ?-—Let as pase on then to the 
guests whe, right and left, supported Mr. Norrie, the worthy President: 
These were mainly the representatives of those other Sainte, who have 
each their day in taro, and who by a mutual and most wire understand- 
ing support each other when the turn comes. Mr. Fowler, Mr. J. Jones, 
Jun., Mr, Stuart, Mr. Bonny, Mr. De Peysier Ogden, and Mr Garrigue, 
wore the badges respectively of St. George, St. David, St. Patrick, St. 
Jovatban, St. Nicholas, and that German Saint whore name has escaped 
us, if it be not smothered or Jost io the iaGuite subdivisions of the Father 
Land. All, at a late period of the evening when the customary honours 
were paid, were greeted with a hearty welcome, and all—if we may ore- 
dit the meagre reports in print-—were exceedingly felicitous ia teply. 
The regular toasts propounded from the Chair were such as have been 
over and overagain recorded in these columos—the majority of them 
being couched in familiar words that can never be echoed too often in Seot- 
tish eare, for they renew many an old and honourable and pleasant arso- 
ciation. Loyalty to the Land o’Cakes is as regular, and we may say as 
instinctive a sentiment, as loyalty to the Queen of the United Kingdom, 
* The land we live in” is pledged as cordially as the health of the Presi- 
dent of these States. 

Bat if anything marks preeminently the Scottish festival, it te a re- 
cognition of the intellectual distinction achieved by Scotland, and a fond 
clinging to her mueic and her minstrelsy, There are ears indeed on w bich 
bag-pipes grate ; but they are not thorough-bred Scotch eare—there can 
be none, at all musically ioclined, by which the native songs and aire, 
sung and played on these occasions, are not enjoyably imbibed. We nothing 
wonder that Mr. McCoskrey’s “' And sae may we yet” was honoured with 
@ unanimous encore, even amid the pressing claims upoa the company’s 
attention. 

May the St. Andrew’s Society of the City of New York start with new 
vigour on its second century of usefulness. M ay it long continue to rally 
round the national standard the wisest and most liberal of her sons here 
resident ! 





A Glimmering of Light. 

Though many a Cabinet bas been arranged in newspaper sanctum: and 
put forth as the selection of the President Elect, we are not aware that 
any trustworthy list of the members of the incoming Administration bas 
yet been laid before the puMic. Thus also, antil Friday of last week, 
Mr. Buchanan seemed to have kept his own counsel, as to the general 
principles that are to guide him—the party men looking with Intense 
anxiety for any indications that might appear as to his domestic policy, 
and we ourselves watching for any sigs of bis probable course in inter- 
national affairs. A very slight gleam of light broke in upon this dark- 
ness, on the day above named, when Mr. Buchanan at his private residence 
near Lancaster, Pep sylvauia, received a congratulatory visit from tbe Stu- 
dente of two neigb'ouring Colleges. Perhaps collision with “ ingeouous 
youth” revived ‘a the politician’s breast a desire to be frank and outepoken, 
which we know it Ie not easy to be during the progress of a contested eleo- 
tion. Atany rate, the new Chief Magistrate made allusions and used terms 
which—however they may suit the views of Northern or Southern politi- 
ciane—seem of hopeful promire to the European observer. He announced 
his intention to “ barmonise all sections of the Union under a national 
and conservative government, as it was fifty years ago.” Coupling this 
with the epeaker’s previous allusion to the “ Father of bis Country,” 
we are |cd to trust that the Ostend Manifesto will not be the “ in hoe 
signo vinces’’ of the new government. The shade of George Washing- 
ton and the epirit of Pierre Sou!é could not possibly bave any thing in 
common! 


Politics and Provender. 

Nobody—to the best of our knowledge—ever answered the poet’se 
question, who asked, in au oft-qaoted lise, why Lorde were to engroes all 
our praises. And for the best of reasons ; no satisfactory reply could be 
made. An enquiry ofa kindred sort, and equally puzzling, has just eug- 
gested itself to us, on taking pen in hand for weekly chat with readers. 
It is this : why should we dwell so unceasingly, and with eo little varia- 
tion, upon never-ending political topice? Do they really pre-oceupy the 





mittees are formed for this object, io all directions. Still thinking that | male and female mind, to the exclusion of all others? Do they influence 


every-day life? Do they regulate the digestive organs, or does the die- 
cussion of them minister to the well-being of either miad or body? Pon- 


men are rare in these daye. Let honour, by all means, be paid to thoee of | dering this matter uneatisfactorily over, we betook ourselves to reflecting 


on euch events of the moment, as might seem most dissonant from the sub- 


ges that might resalt from @ line of Cunard line of steamers on the St. | ject we would avoid. What then more apposite, more alliterative, more 
Laurence, as compared with the disadvantage of competition with the | antipodean, than to drop ebeer down from politics to provender? The 
local Tine already establiehed, Quebec has paid a deserved compliment to | idea occurred to us because, to tell the trath, whilst vainly endeavouring 


to fix our attention on the President’s Message in the evening newepa- 


magpificent public banquet.—A Paisley paper epeaks of emigration and co- | per, our grateful recollections would go back to the Julienne soup that 


bad, @ brief while previously, emoked on our dining-table. The latter, 


tlemen early in the Spring. The cistrict to be settled lies between the Otta- | with all reapect, was tbe better portion of the two, leas in quantity, more 
wa and Georgian Bay, and is bounded by Lake Nipissing on the North. Go- | delicately flavoured, and inflaitely easier of digestion. Why not cele- 
vernment attention bas been latterly directed to the improvement of this! brate it? We will. Sinee the mere afterthought eo lorded it over « 
region, which in itself offers many attractions to the agricultural emigrant. grave national document, what mast have been the reality ! 

—The journals generally are complimenting Mr. Daniel Morrison, a well- 
known and esteemed joarnalist, retiring from the office of the Toronto | Vews, by lauding any individeal of that virtuous sod innocent race 
Leader.—Major Wells, of the Ist Royale, one of those who fought in the | which the Wews gallantly takes under its gis. Whetber the cook be of 
Crimean campaign, bas been complimented with a eplendid public Bal) Celtic or Gallic descent is not now the question—the question is of mate- 
at the seat of government. The Governor General and Lady Head were | rial, not of preparation. The soup was made, months ago, before ever 


Now do not imagine that we are about to curry favour with the J/rish 





Bridget or Marie set eyes upon it; and with that bint, the housekeeper 
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sees at once whither we are drifting. The firm of Auguste Cassin & Co.,’ 
agents bere for the patentees, Messrs. Chollet & Co., of Parie, bave sent | 
us come admirable samples of their mode of compressing and preserving | 
vegetables and other alimentary substances. We have proved them, as 

the proverb says that the pudding must be proved ; and the resalt is o } 
decided verdict in tkelr favour.—It is true that the art of keeping, for 

lengthened periods and io a!! climates, these periebable commodities, | 
whether by hermetic sealing or otherwise, is oot a new invention. We! 
remember, in our boyhood. tasting a piece of meat that had accompanied 

Captain Parry in one of bis early voyages to and from the Arctic seas ; 
we have relished, under the ewelteriog sun of Hindostan, a cool canister of | 
salmon from the Tweed; aod while the snows of last wiater were three | 
feet deep in oar immediate neighbourhood, we could dream of golden 

summer as we tasted the sweet green cora, put up for sale by certain pbil- | 
anthrophic dealers in Boston. The process of Merere. Choliet—which, by the 

way, secured them a Council Medal at the Great London Exbibition in 

1861, and a “ Medaiile d’Honseur,” four years later, in Parie—ie, we be- 

lieve, remarkable for something more than ensuring sound preservation 

aod undiminisbed favour. Compression is extensively applied in it, #0 

that a buge bulk is reduced into an exceedingly small compass ; not bow- 

ever, like @ mere extract or essence, but capable of reeuming its original 

proportions. Hence follows extreme cheapness. The luxury is placed 

within every one’s reach, avd becomes therefore eo much the more entitled 

to notice on the part of those who cater for the public. We commend it 

no leas to the economical housekeeper, than to the epicure who eubserves 

bis palate, at all seasons and at any cost. 


—— 


pausic. 


We do not know that we have any right to quarrel with our delightful Pri- 
ma-Donna, Madame Lagrange, for flitting away from us jast when we had 
quietly settled down into a happy conviction that we were to be cheered with 
her melodious society through all the coming winter. Song-birds naturally 
seck the South; and if we will not take the trouble to keep their nests warm 
for them at the North, we have only ourselves to thank for their departure. 

The cognoscenti and amateurs of the Havana have succeeded in drawing 
away our whole troupe, and unless certain rumours which we have heard should 
take confirmation from coming facts, we are likely to ‘‘ whistle” for an Opera 
through several weeks to come, if not far intothe Spring. This is not credita- 
ble to o#; neither is it pleasant; but what can we do? What too ought Ma- 
dame Lagrange to do? She bas done her best for us; no singer ever worked 
more faithfully than she in her vocation. She has shrunk from no effort and 
failed in no undertaking, excepting in that solitary respect in which she was 
obliged to count upon the public, namely, in her attempt to keep the Academy 
well and profitably filled. 

And she really seems to need some repose. Her fatigues are evidently tell- 
ing upon her strength; and it may very well be, that this trip to the Antilles 
will do her a world of good, and that she wil come back to us after Easter, 
more Vigorous, more energetic, and more welceme than ever. 

Meanwhile she proposes to be true to herself up to the very moment of her 
going; and the promise of the Traviata hastarned out no empty promise, but 
aperformance. In the face of a ridiculous feeling generated by some of the 
more absurd members of the Londen press, and from them transferred to us, 
this Opera was produced on Wedneaday night, sung through from beginning 
to end, applanded, and announced for repetition, without driving anybody out 
of the house or seriously affecting the next morning's calendar of erimes in the 
daily papers. Jt is a curious instance of infeliciteus fault-finding, and of the ja- 
dicial blindness which punishes cant, that the critics, in haste to fall upon this 
musical translation of * La Dame aux Camélias,” should have missed its really 
weak point, and assailed it from ground quite untenable when taken up against 
the ‘‘ Traviata” alone. 





If it be wrong to produce any representation of unlawful passion, or of im- 
moral life upon the stage, then it is clear that we must make almost as clean 
asweep of both the dramatic and operatic répertoire, as the flames made 
lately at Covent Garden, The interest of ‘‘ Norma’ is not founded on relations 
such as a right-minded gentleman would wish to see established between his 
bosom friend and the ladies of his immediate family ; the heroine of ‘‘ La Fa- 
vorita” does not occupy a social position to which a respectable young lady 
would be encouraged by her mother and her pastor to aspire ; and yet these 
Operas have been performed, one dares not think how many times, before the 
most proper and even Puritanical audiences to be found in America, without 
exciting one word of comment and remonstrance, from the pulpit or the press, 
while the cry of terror and tribulation sent up in London, and echoed from 
Dublin, bas been re-echoed from Boston and from New York, against the pro- 
duction of an Opera of which the hero is a vastly better-behaved and more 
magnanimous person then Pollione, while the heroine of it stoops to no conduct 
so degrading as that by which the royal “ Favorita” brings down upon her 
hapless head the unerring justice of the stage. Against the twaddle of a por- 
tion of the London press, it is perfectly safe to array the approbation of the 
best and most cultivated society of England, displayed in the most unmistaka- 
ble style throughout the season of Mademoiselle Piccolomini’s triumphs. The 
absence from her own theatre of the ‘‘ Majesty of England,” which has been 
falsely attributed to her condemnation of the “ Traviata’ on the stage, was 
really the consequence, as everybody in London knows, of her royal displea- 
sure at the conduct of Mr. Lumley in leasing a box, very near the royal 
loge,’ to one of the most unluckily notorious ladies of London, a “ Tra- 
viata” of society, whose coronet cannot consecrate her character in the eyes of 
the Sovereign. 

But enough of this. Had the critics objected to the plot of the ‘ Traviata,’’ 
that to produce a consumptive heroine singing away her soul, was too grossly 
out ef nature and too flagrantly false in Art to be tolerated even upoa the 
lyrical stage, we should have paid more respect to their opinions. Nothing 
in fact could be more revoltingly absurd ; and yet the dramatic interest of the 
position is so great, that the majority of any audience will be found disposed 
te look upon this fault as at the most very venial. Certainly this was the case 
at the ‘‘ Academy,” where the ‘' Traviata” bas achieved a success which the 
Spring, we are sure, will heighten into a victery. 

In so far as the performers were concerned, this result was mainly due to 
the efforts of Madame Lagrange herself, upon whom the burden of the repre- 
sentation chiefly fails. Not that the rive makes any very severe demands upon 
her voice, for Verdi bas treated his soprano in the “ Traviata’’ with more 
consideration than is usual with him. And this was fortunate, for the exhaus- 
tion which was apparent in Madame Lagrange’s efforts on Wednesday 
night, would have prevented her, we judge, from attacking any score of more 
tremendous requirements. 

As a composition, the Opera is very umequal, and full of repetitions of suc- 
cessful effects produced by the composer himself in previous works. It is 
written almost entirely in walta ¢empo, with the view, we suppose, of obeying 
that law of “ cowleur locale,” in which the French schools of composition in 
all the arts especially delight. And it cannet be denied that there is a certain 
appropriateness in this rbythm to the representation of a life which is indeed 
a“ Dance of Death,” drearily brilliant and dismally gay. But Verdi, as is 
usual with him, bas overpainted his preperties. The effective duett “ Parigi 
© cara,” for instance, which is in itself graceful and coquettish and brilliant 
enough, is singalarly out of all dramatic keeping with the situation and the 
words, and comes to an end as abraptly as if the musicians had flung up their 
instruments to plunge into the whirl of a bal masqué. Not less incongruous 
in character are the words of Germont’s fine romanza, “ Di Provenza,” with 
the defiant semi-jubilant rhythm of the music. This romanza, by the way, 
was extremely well sung on Wednesday by Amodio, who performed the part 
of the peré nodle with overwhelming port and majesty. 

Decidedly the most briJiant gem of the Opera is the Brindisi in the first 
act, which is by far the best act of the Opera. The other two, judiciously 
divided at the Academy into three, languish sadly, thoagh the composition 

revives with an effectively opening terzetto at the finale. The triple move- 


ment of the Brindis: is perhaps somewhat affected, bat certainly very piquant ; 
and the choral aceompaniments are brought in with singular force and fell ad- 





mirably. It was very well sang, and deserved an encore. Very lovely, too, is the 
principal soprans aria of the first act, “ Ab forse lai,” distinctly a remini- 
scence, and we think a reminiscence of Mercadante (though on this point we 
don't profess to be positive), but charmingly worked up, and for Madame La- 
grange a sure and easy victory. 

On the whole, we see no reason for retracting our prophecy of a fortnight 
since, that the “ Traviata” is destined to become a very popular Opera in New 
York. Of course we shall not hear it again after Wednesday of next week, 
till the return of our runaways from Cuba. For we have no Mile. Piccolomini 
to replace Madame Lagrange as an actress, and no soprano to approach her 
as 4 singer ; and if, as report hath it, the admirable contralto of Madame An- 
gri is to be transferred from the concert-room to the stage, that lady will no 
doubt give herself mach better opportanities than the “ Traviata’ affords, of 
doing justice to the special quality of ber own rich and well-trained organ. 
We trust that this ramour may not have to be a mere rumour, for every fresh 
appearance of Madame Angri has been a fresh triumph, and we sball be only 
too glad to keep her among us. 








M. Thalberg we cannot keep. His engagements compel him to leave us for 
a time ; but he only goes after making it a point of honour with us to bring 
him back again —so very satisfactory have been his performances, and so much 
good has been already done by them. It was a particularly graceful and worthy 
thought which induced bim to extend the delight and the benefit of his perform” 
ances to the pupils of our public schools; and a prettier or pleasanter sight 
has rarely been seen in New York, than was afforded by Niblo’s Theatre when 
it was filled with hundreds of lovely young girls, as fresh as rosebuds and as 
eager as bees, to bear the great maestro. One could not but envy him his pri- 
vilege of doing good in such a graceful way. 

In a more modest fashion, we may all of us, however, enjoy the same privi- 
lege, by going to hear the Amateur Concer: for the benefit of the Hospital of 
the Sisters of Charity, which is to be given at the Baptist Church on the Fifth 
Avenne, on the 18th instant. It is with no slight pleasure that we see charity 
and music thus conspiring to soothe the asperities of sectarian warfare, and 
we hope our readers will not be backward in availing themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of helping so many good things at once. RAIMOND. 


Drama. 


I remember to have read in one of the Reviews which have from time to 
time maintained a meagre and ephemeral existence in the ever-faithful, but 
by no means literary island of Cuba, that the United States were the home of 
all domestic virtues. 1 have no doubt that the object of the writer in making 
this assertion, which he embroidered with the most pleasing and fanciful illus- 
trations, was sharply to satirize, and severely to evangelize his own country- 
men and countrywemen for the good of their souls, so far as they were defec- 
tive in the matter of the family instincts ; and I admit that I, as an American, 
was somewhat amazed at the tone of the paper in question, for my own expe- 
riences of Cuban eociety had led me to draw certain very strong inferences of 
my own in quite an inverse sense. 

I had been delighted with the simple and affectionate intercourse between 
parents and their children which seemed to me to distinguish the Cuban 
family, and I had said to myself not once but often, ‘‘ How arrogant is our 
Anglo-Saxon assumption that the beautifal word ‘home’ and the more beau- 
tifal thing which it represents belong to ourselves exclusively ; how arrogant 
and unfounded!” Still my Cuban author was so positive in his disparage- 
ment of his own people, and £0 earnest in his eulogy upon us, that I began to 
suppose my observations at fault. “ All that glitters is not gold” we know, 
and no man who remembers the closets in his own house ought to conclade 
that there are no skeletons in his neighbour’s cheerful abode. So I accepted 
the compliments paid to my nation, and put them carefally away in my me- 
mory to be a consolation and a comfort to me, whenever I should stumble on an 
exceptional instance of unpeternal or un filial Yankees. 

Judge then of my surprise and mortificatien when I found that one of our- 
selves, an author who is with us,'and of us, and must be supposed therefore to 
know something about us, had deliberately drawn a picture of our New York 
life, in which the New York home is represented as the cockpit of a pitched 
battle between decaying parental despotism on the one side, and riotous filial 
Jacebinism on the other! 

Can the pieture be a trne one, and were my Cuban impressions correct after 
all? Ifthe acquiescence, ay, and the applause of crowded audiences are to be 
taken as signs of approbation, i fear this question must be answered in the 
affirmative. 

If any vagrant foreigner, any cynical Parisian faneur or sarcastic John Ball, 
had written a book about us, and in that book painted such a pietare of a re- 
spectable New York family, as is nightly held up te admiring crowds, at Miss 
Laura Keene's new and pretty theatre, in the play of ‘“‘ Young New York,” he 
would hardly have escaped alive from the hands of an indignant populstion. 
North Carolina could not furnish tar enough, nor all the murdered geese of a 
dozen Michaelmas days feathers enough, nor all the fences of Virginia rails 
enough, to reward the traducer of our people according to his deserts. 

For in that picture what do we see? On the one side a coarse vulgar vio- 
lent papa, shrewd in business and semi-idiotic in private life; a mean ill-tem- 
pered mamma devoured with all uncharitableness, and devoid of all nobility 
of affection; on the other, a son and heir, given to much drink and to inele- 
gant expletives, rebellious from his childhood, and mature in rowdyism alone; 
and a lovely daughter whose cultivation leads her to despise her parents, and 
whose self-will makes a mock of their authority. 

These agreeable personages constitute the sacred Anglo-American home. 

The father growls against the mother, and epoils the children by alternating 
indifferenee, indulgence, and tyranny; the mother manages the father and hec- 
tors the offspring whom she cannot control; the daughter polks herself out of 
leading-strings into matrimony with a man of whose character she knows 
nothing and who is odious in the maternal eyes; the son slaps his father on 
the back and punches him in the ribs, invites him to drink at ten in the 
morning, and laogbs at his imbecile attempts to maiutain his dignily. 

This sort of thing you are given to understand, goes on in the best society 
of the metropolis of the New World ; in this way the current of life rung 
through winter and sammer, beneath the magnificence of the “ Avenue” and 
the gayetics of Saratoga. Incapable vulgarity in the old, and exuberant in- 
decency in the young, thus make up the harmonies of the private cirele among 
us, and prepare for ‘‘ Young New York’ its fature of republican greatness and 
righteous empire ! 

Is the picture a faithful one? 

If it be indeed ; if the clever author of ‘‘ My Wife's Mirror” has really repre- 
sented, in this new play of his, any considerable Portion of our city world, the 
reproach of frivolity can ne longer rest with justice upon our theatres. If not 
the grossest of caricatures, then is this new successfal “Comedy” the most 
desolate and pitiful discourse of despair and social death that was ever 
preached to any community. Do not think that I exaggerate the matter! If 
you have not seen this play, and more, the audiences who, seeing, endorse it 
by their applause, then go and loek upon it once, and you will come away con- 
vinced with me, that the critic would be false to his highest doty as a critic 
(which involves his duty as a citizen and a man) who could talk of the skill 
of actors and aetresses, when commenting upon an exhibition which recalls, 
more vividly than anything we have seen in recent days, the ancient annual 
display of drunken Helots before the youth of Sparta. HAMILTON. 
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FACTS AND FANCIBS. 


Archbishop Haghee bas bought Mr. Forrest’s castle on the Hudson. near 
Youkers, commonly known as Fonthill, together with fifty-four acres of 
laud. The price paid is said to be one hundred thousand dollars. The 
establishment of a nunnery and female seminary is, we believe, contem- 
plated. Mr. Forrest still retaias a portion of hie estate.——Sir W. n 
is said to bave discovered an extensive deposit of Barr-stone in the Town- 
sbip of Chatham, on the Ottawa—Mademoiselle Wagner has not re- 
tired from the operatic stage.——The tendency of the Parisians te poli- 
tical change was not ill-describod by the Frenchman when speaking of 
them during the year of tumult, 1848, be said, “ They do not kaow what 
they waat, and they will not stop till they have got it !”——The Chester 
Chronicle says that Sir Humphrey De Trafford is likely to be the new 
master of the Cheshire hounds——One of the passengers recently leav- 
ing Southampton for London by rail was a live alligator, nearly fifteen 








feet loog. It came from Greytown. It was conveyed to town in ac 

balf filled with water, partly covered over with The ey 
fastened upon a railway truck. The traveller was directed to the Re- 
gent’s park Zoological Gardens.——St. Thomas's Charch, at Newport, in 
the Isle of Wight, which has beea rebuilt at an expense ef £10,000, was to 
be opened in the latter end of November. The mosument by Marochetti 
to the daughter of Charles 1, which is to be placed io the church by com. 
mand of the Queen, is nearly finisbed. Fortanate Marochetti!——A mar. 
riage is talked of as probable between Kiag Victor Emmanuel and the 
Grand Dacbess Maria, widow of the Duke de Leuchtenberg, now ia her 
twenty-sixth year. By an act passed last cession, the municipal boun- 
dary of Edinburgh has been extended outwards to the limits of the Par- 
liamentary burgh, thus enlarging the area of the city by nearly three 
times, and giving the town-ceancil a population of Qearly 200,000 instead 
of 60,000 to represent. The government is again preased by 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science, to resume com- 
munication with the interior of Africa by the Niger and its tributaries 
as opened out by the late successful expedition under Dr, Baikie——A 
London paper states that the Mormouites bave taken a deer-shop at West 
Ham, near sow, and have converted it into a chapel, for the purpose of 
expounding their pecaliar religious views. They do vot appear to have 
made many converts.——The English police reports are filled with the 
evil doings of ticket-of-leave convicts——At a recent meeting of the 
Royal Thames Yacht Club, it was anaounced that upwards of thirty 
yachts have been entered by the Secretary since April last, sbowiag an 
increase, in six months, of some 1,300 tonsa, to the already large fleet of 
the R. T. Y. C., which now numbers some 180 yachts, and 520 members. 
——Some Fossil remains of a monster animal, supposed to be those of a 
Mastodon, have lately been discovered ia thg County of Elgin, C. W—— 
The death of a Wesleyan minister, the Rev. Robert Crozier, is mentioned 
in the Eoglish papers, the remarkable fact being recorded that thongh in 
his ninety first year, be preached on the evening before he died.—_—The 
marriage of the Archduke Charles Louis, brother of the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, with the Princess Margaret of caret has been celebrated at Dres- 
den.——The Grand Duchess Marie, the widow of the Dake of Leuchten- 
berg, is one of the “ founders’’ of the French Crédit Mobilier ; that is, her 
name figures on the list of founders, and not as a sleeping partner in 
the company. Legal proceedings have been commenced by) Mr. 
Bourcicault, in Bostom, for breach of the New Dramatic Copy- 
right Law. The offenders are Mr. Chanfrau and Miss Albertine.—— 
Mr. E. H. Bunbury has been appointed secretary to the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Commission.——-The Publishers’ Association of New York bas 
under consideration the subject of international copy-right——At the 
Sydenham Crystal Palace there will be, in 1859, a great musical celebra- 
tion of the centenary of Handel’s death.——The Liverpool! town-council 
has appointed a committee to take into consideration the present insuffi- 
cient means of access to the river from Liverpool, and the mode of reme- 
dying it proposed by Mr. J. R. Hartley, engineer of the Birkenhead docks, 
by means of a high level ——The late Earl of Scarborough constituted 
bis cousin, and successor to the title, his heir, and the new earl will have 
the estate at Sandbeck, the Lumley property in Lincolnshire, and the fa- 
mily castle and estates in Durham.——The British Museum inherits the 
valuable collection of classical antiquities made by Sir William Temple 
during his long residence in Naples. ——The Liverpool Town Couneil has 
awarded the prizes for the best desigos for a new building, destined to 
receive a Free Library and Museum. The first, a prize of one hundred 
and fifty guineas, was carried off by Mr. Allom of London ; the second, 
of one bundred guineas, by Mr. Holmes of Bury.—— William Marray, Esq., 
bas been elected President of the Montreal St. Andrew’s Society —— 
Mr. John Laird, of Liverpool, bas just built and launched two iron sail- 
ing ships, intended for the Calcutta trade, and of 1300 and 1100 tons re- 
epectively.—— We saw the other day a gigantic pear, brought from Cali- 
fornia. It weighed 23ibs.——Rufus Welch, the great circus-manager, 
died early in the week, at Philadelphia. ——lIt is generally credited that 
an addition to our Royal Family will take place in March next.——The 
musicians and the most distinguished dilettanti of Germany have just 
formed under the auspices of Dake Ernest of Saxe-Coburg Gotha, a so- 
ciety having for object to render popular the compositions of Handel, 
the majority of which only exist in rather incorrect mavuscript copies. 
——Prof. Drake, the Berlin eculptor, has invented a process to protect 
marble against all damaging influence of the weather. A liquid is em- 
ployed which the marble imbibes, without bart to its appearance, -—The 
founders of Big Ben apprise the mistaken public that “ this bell is made 
of copper and tin, and not an atom of brass bas been used.””——-The pre- 
sent roof of the Genera! Post-office in London is beiog removed, and a 
new one of glass will replaceit similar to that of the Crystal Palace.—— 
Barnum is in Europe with little Cordelia Howard. ——Orders have been 
issued for the erection of a Presidency College, Calcutta, The building, 
which will correspond with the University College, London, is to cost 
£80,000.——Private letters from London bring the most discouraging ac- 
counts of the health of Dr. Kane. His physician bad enjoined bim to 
leave for a warmer climate as soon as possible, and he was accordinzly 
to sail on Monday, the 17th Nov., for St. Thomas and Havana.——Mr. 
Robert Maywood, who was some years since manager of one of the Phila- 
delphia theatres, and an actor of more than ordinary talent, died recently, 
at the Marsball Infirmary, in Troy, N. Y., of paralysis, at the age of 7@. 
——aA horizontal wind-mill is in operation at Sackville, N.B. 


Santen cee 


Tae Os.ication or Exouisa Ratway Cowranxies.—An important 
application has been made by Mr. Welsby to the Court of Common Pleas 
for an injunction against the Great Northern and the Midland Companies 
under Mr. Cardwell’s Act for the regulation of Canal and Railway Traffic, 
“ which,” says the Daily Vews, “ recalls public attention, not merely to 
the subject of railway management, but to the sufficiency of railway ac- 
commodation from the midland and north-western districts into London. 
The second section of the statute renders it the duty of all Railway Com- 
panies to make arrangements for receiving and forwarding traffic without 
unreasonable delay and without partiality. But hitherto, companies 
have wholly disregarded this duty ; and the question Mc. Welsby has 
raised is, whether the Act gives the Court of Common Pleas the ability 
to compel its performance? This is a question most deeply interesting 
to the public, especially as Mr. Welsby informed the Court that any 
failure of power in the statute would lead to an application to the Legis- 
lature to supply the deficiency. It is especially important as bearing on 
the state of the North-Western line. For ifthe proprietary decline to lay 
down other four rails to Rugby, unless the Great Northern can, uader 
this statute compel the Midland to receive and forward without uorea- 
sonable delay, and without partiality, its traffic to Leicester, the public 
will be practically denied the use of the Leicester and Bedford line, and 
accidents may be expected to augment at a fearful rate on the North- 
Western. We recommend the public, therefore, to keep their attention 
very steadily fixed on the legal discussion Mr. Welsby has opened in 
the Court of Common Pleas,’”’ 














Tue Rients er Travia Coxsuts.—A case is now pending (Graham 
against Meyer and Stucken) in our U. S. District Court, which is interes- 
ting to the parties only, as involving a large amount of property, bat is 
of very grave publie interest as involving the privileges and exemptions 
of Consuls. The suit was first brought in one of our State Courts, bat, 
after considerable progress had been made, a demurrer was interposed, on 
the ground of the exemption of one of the defendants (Stucken) from 
the jurisdiction of the State Courts—he belng Consul for the Kingdom of 

anover. The demurrer was sustained and the case thrown out of Court. 
The plaintiff thereupon commenced a new in the U.S. Coart, where a 
similar plea to the jurisdiction has again been interposed, and is now ua- 
der consideration. ‘If merchant and bankers may plead Consalar privi- 
leges in defeat of claims in law or equity growing oat of their business 
transaction, the policy and justice of allowing or recognizing euch pri- 
vileges may well be subjected to revision. Bither a Consul should, like 
an Embassador, hold himself aloof from trade, or he should be subject 
to the laws which he is at liberty to enforce agaiust those with whom he 
deale.—V. ¥. Tribune. 

Honocrasie Lecisiative CovnciLLors uy Canapa.—The Queen has, 
we understand, conferred the title of Honourable upon those gentlemen 
who have been elected to the Council. Itwill be remembered that this 
journal raised the question some time since as to their right to this dis- 
tinction. It would seem that the imperial law officers took the same 
view of the case that was generally taken by the press of this country, 
and that a special letter of licence from the crown was necessary to con- 
fer the title. _ co 
. ANoTHER Canapian Prize Essay.—We bave received a copy © 
Prize Basay of Mr. C. W. Cooper, to which was awarded a prize of £100. 
The subject is the Counties of Frontenac, Lennox, and A ~——— © 
Mr. Cooper has 80 handled it as to convey a very favourable impresslok 
to the reader of their resources ; and to remove some of the objec a 
hitherto entertained towards Kingston as a proper place for the sea o 
Government The essay is written througboat, with great vy oe : 
pains have been taken to convey a correct impression of the minera 
wealth of the district.— Torento Colonist. 
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New Books. 


Pave axpI. By G. W. Curtis. New York. Diz, Edwards, & Co. 
—Some years ago when “ Nile Notes’’—tbe first of Mr. Cartis’s worke— 
was published anonymously, this journal was the earliest to recognise its 
merits and to welcome the unkeown author into the ranks that he bid fair 
to adoro. Since that period, and with a trifle perbape of that sort of self- 
complacency which comes of predictions fulfilled, we have noted Mr. Car- 
tis’s growing popularity as his books have enccessively appeared. And 
here is another, not large in bulk or pretentious in subject, yet genial and 
gentle to the full, and written with such cunning carelessness that as you 
saunter along from page to page you are scarcely conscious of the rich 
soil that lies beneath the surface. We do not mean that in these pleasant 
glimpses at the social world, you sball find, on search, a treatise on the 
whole duty of man or a homily for every day of the week. We only aver 
that, tinged though it be with epicureanism, Mr. Cartis’s philosophy is 
wholesome and kindly ; that he counsels a good use of the world, not a 
deadly crusade against those who abuse it; that be is too wise to dream 
of extinguishing ostentation and folly, by penned or spoken satire, con- 
tenting himself with the more practical object of reducing them to their 
proper value in the eyes of lookerson. Herein he succeeds. 

The half dozen detached papers, bere gathered together, were original- 
ly contributed to that excellent periodical, Putnam’s Magazine. “ Prue 
and J,’ a loving and contented couple, form a connecting link for them, 
though each is able tostand alone. The favourite is‘ My Chateaux,” for 
who is #0 poor in hopes, so beggared in imagination, as not to own a cas- 
tle in Spain? Very delightfully, and with some profit withal, are the 
tenures of these Spanish estates investigated, and the varied roll of their 
possessors called over. If you have not seen this amendment on the 
Peerage Book, we advise you to get it. Some other good things too, you 
will fiad appended—some in which the style may remind you of “ The 

Sketch Book,” and the tone of the “ Essays of Elia.” 

It is not our habit to foster a taste for personalities ; but when a man 
of letters, still in his literary youth, takes almost simultaneously two 
serious steps in life, it may be permitted at least to record them. Within 
a few monibs, Mr. Curtis has plunged into politics—about the worst 
plunge that such a man could bave taken: within a week or so, he bas 
put on the silken bands of matrimony, which it is to be hoped will prove 
an antidote. Seriously, and making due allowance for the old truism 
about one’s country claiming one’s bes: services, we must regret to see 
an author, whose future is honourably and profitably assured, turning 
aside to pursue an ignis fatuus, Of course this remark is altogether irre- 
spective of the party or the cause with which Mr. Curtis bas identified 
himself. We only protest against bis playing truant to Literature. 


Westwarp Empire ; on, Tuk Great Drama or Human Prooress.— 
By E. L, Magoon. New York, Harpers.—A book well worth read- 
ing ; ‘or it embodies in a duodecimo of 450 pages a comprehensive review 
of the progress of civilization, from the infancy of the world down to the 
present day. The enormous extent of time and ground gone over is in- 
deed conveniently, if somewhat arbitrarily, modified, by a division of this 
history into four, and only four, important epoche. These are personified 
and described as follows: “ Pericles—Age of Artistic Beauty ; Augustus 
—Age of Material Force ; Leo X—Age of Scientific Invention ; Wash- 
ington—Age of Universal Amelioration.” Fancifally, but with the same 
summary and sweeping generalization, the intermediate periods are set 
down as periods respectively of “armed tyranny, armed superstition, 
and armed invention,’’ whilst from the last-named forwards, so long as the 
world lasts, we are to be bleased with a state of “ armed freedom.” By 
and through these assumptiuns, you are led to see thé double drift of the 
argument to be established : its one point being that all progress has 
has been, and must of necessity be, from East to West—its other that the 
beneficent intentions of Divinity have culminated in these United States. 
Berkeley’s four famous lines (which we need not quote for the thou- 
sandth time,) give a poetic warrant for the former, which is strengthened 
also by many undoubted facts; whilst the latter, we know, is the slightly 
arrogant creed of not a few enthusiastic Americans, whose patriotism ranks 
their own land as the first, and all others as not worth talking about. 
Bat when Mr. Magoon ridicules the notion of any movement from West 
to East in the way of conquest or enterprise, he most strangely shuts bis 
eyes both to the past and the present. The Eastern conquests of Alexan- 
der and the Bastern Empire of Rome might have been remembered ; as 
also that the hope of a passage Eastwards to India first animated the bold 
maritime adventurers of the Middle Ages, and even that the discovery 
of this Continent resulted from an effort to the same end, though 
undertaken in a different direction. Nor should Mr. Magoon have 
‘quite forgotten the early dreams of oriental Empire, that haunted the 
mind and partially shaped the course of the greatest man of modern 
times ; nor ail the strenuous and long-continued efforts of a young 
and ambitious power of our days to force its sway upon the Hast ; 
nor was the conquest of British India by the little Island in the West 
‘too insignificant an item; nor the actually contemplated rail-road com- 
munication, eastward, by the valley of the Euphrates. Neither let it be 
thought that any insular jealousy or prejudice on our part induces us to 
demur to Mr. Magoon’ picture of an American millennium. To do him 
jastice, ke would have us share it. Only, we bave the melancholy task 
of poring over too many newspapers, with their daily records of crime 
and ignorance, to adopt our author’s presumptuous assertion, that “ An- 
glo Americans have already attained the highest point of excellence pos- 
sible to imperfect progrese.”’ 

It may well be imagined from these few words, that such a book as 


this is not to be discussed offhand. Every page tempts comment. It 


will be a veritable treat for those serious critics, who write articles and 


not paragraphs. There is ample stuff to tempt them, and ample ability 
in the author to make the game worth the candle. 


Aurora Leicu. By E. Barrett Browning. New York. Francis.— 


“ Aurora Leigh” is the longest English poem that bas been pablished for 


years, and—take it all in all—it is one of the very best. It has many 
faults, especially in ite earlier portions—faults of rhythm and diction ; 


but as you read on, you become so interested in the story that you cease 
to care for them. You are mastered—at least we were—by the form and 


and beauty of the whole. 


We ehall not unfold the plot—it is too psychological and subtle to be 


summed up in a brief space—but send you to the book forit. This we 
will say though, that it is an excellent plot, consistent and natural in 
its parts, and barmonious asa whole. The ecenes are laid in England, 
Italy, and France. Time, the present day; dramatis persone flesh-and- 
‘blood men and women, of different ranks in life. Judged as a romantic 
love-tale, “ Aurora Leigh’ is not more exaggerated—poem though it 
be—than the best novels of our best women novelists; for instance, Miss 
Bronté and Julia Kavanagh. Indeed Mre. Browning reminds us of these 
ladies in many respecte. Her new poem is such a novel as one of them 


might have written, except that i: is fer than theirs would have been, 


‘because poetry is finer than prose. 


“ Aurora Leigh” bas all the qualities of Mrs. Browning’s previous 


poems--sincerity and streagth of thought—splendoar and energy of 
style—an embodied passionateness, so to speak. It bas also other quali- 
ties not found in them; a more profound knowledge of life and the 
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character, a vein of biting sarcasm, a wonderful power of painting laad- | 
scapes ; in ehort it is, what the last poem of so true a poet shoald be, the | 
best thing that ehe bas yet done. 

We ecarcely know what to quote from “ Aurora Leigh,” baving marked 
| 80 many passages for that purpose. Now we are tempted to copy @ cou- | 
| ple of landscapes, and now a full-length portrait of an Eoglish nobleman, | 
a subordinate, but beautiful character. But these are rather too long ; 
so we give instead a number of isolated passages—‘ orient pearls at 
random etrung.”—We follow the plan of the compilers of “ Elegant Ex- 
tracts,” and fit them with headinge. They will be found on our first 
page. 
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Hine Arts. 


Composgrions ty Ovtiore, rrom Jopp’s “ Mancarst.” By F. O. C.} 
Darley. New York, Redfield.—Did it ever occur to you to examine 
the vignettes engraved upon those scraps o(dirty paper which bere do 
duty for the precious metals? Probably not ; for it must be owned that, 
unless they come direct into your bands when first issued from the Banke, 
the nose, nine times in tev, protests against their being brought near the 
eye. And so it happens perhaps that many a little gem of art bas pas 
sed into and out of your possession, unnoticed eave for its nominal value. 
Hence, too, Mr. Darley’s name may not be associated in your mind with 
his works ; for be it known that on these Vs and Xs is bestowed much 
of the best talent for drawing and engraving that this country possesses, 
and that Mr. Darley’s time has long been devoted, in the main, to this 
branch of his profession. True, you may have met him occasionally 
supplying an illustration to a book ; you recollect possibly how well be 
traced the adventures of Rip Van Winkle ; you bave remarked once in 
a while two or three of his clever sketches hanging in that refuge for 
the destitute, the remotest of the rooms erst occupied by the Academy 
of Design ; you have read bis praises in these columns —notwithstanding 
all this, Mr. Darley’s name is not so widely known as it bas deserved to 
be, and as it must become through the influence of this his chef d'auvre, 
Outline drawing is admirably adapted for caricatures, as it is for eub- 
jects generally in which the chief element borders on the grotesque or ou- 
tré. Where the object is to appeal to the spectator through the medium of 
certain salient points, the very baldness and simplicity of the style tend to 
bring these out in strong relief. Thus avery moderate share of manual 
dexterity may work out something striking—for you can’t miss the obvi- 
ous intent ; and recognizing this, and not kaowing how easily the effect 
is produced, you give the artist more credit than he deserves. He may 
in trath only suggest, and you fill up the sketch at your will. But how 
different the requirements, how far greater the achievement, to develop 
complete scenes with such slender materials as a few uncoloured and ua- 
shaded lines—when io those scenes character must be marked distinctly 
yet without exaggeration, incideats mast be clearly defloed, portraits 
must almost be painted, and in short the epirit and the specialities of a 
tale spread over bundreds of pages must be transfused into a score or 
two of outline drawings! To come closer still, we mean that such o 
work as John Doyle’s “ Ye Manners and Customs of ye Eoglisb,’’—re- 
published from Punch and inimitable in its way—is not comparable from 
an artistic point of view with the one before us. Doyle's success showed 
a keen appreciation of humoar, and unbounded skill in magaifyiog for his 
own purposes the ludicrous sides of what he saw; in Darley, as in Retasch, 
a higher aim is obvious, and is attained. There is a flaer and more 
varied perception. The real and the poetical are blended. Nature is 
closely observed, whilst the imagination has fall play. 

‘“ Margaret,” here illustrated in thirty plates, is astory of New Eag- 











land life and manners, as they existed towards@he close of the last cen- 
tury. We bave not read it, nor do we believe that it is generally known. 
Some one however, who contributes, with the initials E. A. D., an elabo- 
rate preface, describes it as a work of singular originality and power, 
though from what that writer says we should set it down as bordering on 
the tranecendental. At any rate it vividly portraysa special period and 
locality, whilst ite spiritual purpose is to trace, in the heroine, the course 
of a pure and gentle spirit, in childhood and maidenhood, through uncon- 
genial ecenee, unsullied by contact with rude natures and repulsive asso- 
ciations. It would not suit our space, nor do we think it neceeary, 
to say more as to plot or incidents. We are not considering an au- 
thor, but an artist. 

These compositions consist alternately of groups in action, and 
of single figures in repose. In the essential quality of accurate draw- 
ing, teo much praise cannot be given to them; and the same, in 
that other essential, the induing each character with his or her 
individual traits. In this respect indeed, we look upon Mr. Darley as a 
master ; the depth and the variety of expression that he has contrived to 
throw into a large number of beads, is something marvellous. You can 
scarcely credit that you are looking at mere eutlined countenances, so 
rife does he make each one with supposed instincte, or ruling passions, or 
actuating motives ; you do not miss the colour, or the play of lights and 
shadows. And this remark is applicable throughout, whether io respect to 
the sportive child, the delicate maiden, the jovial drankard, the ehrewish 
houeewife, the dapper and pedantic schoolmaster, the boorish tiller of the 
soil, the smirk shopman, the canting camp-preacher, the self satisfied ne- 
gro, the one fine spirit akin to Margaret’s, or the rustic belle ruffling it 
in city airs) When we add that this peculiar excellence no less pervades 
each component part of the drawing wherein several personages are in- 
troduced, than the single portrait, so to speak, where it might more 
surely bave been expected, we bint at the care and finish bestowed by 
the artist on bis work. As for the arrangement and management of 
the more complicated subjects, we can but say that they exhibit con- 
summate ability, and tempt the fancy to fill them out into pictures. 
Grace, and quaintness, and robustness, and harshoess even and evil pas- 
siong, are moulded and swayed to the artistic end, though it is utterly 





that the Rev. Mr. Judd cannot bave flattered the New Englanders of the 
last century in his book. Hardness and harshness, such as their abusers 
lay to their door, mast be more frequent in his pages, than the patriot- 
ism and the puritaniem on which their descendants plume themselves. 
But this is no fault in Mr. Darley. We only anticipate many a wish that 
will be felt and uttered, tbat he had betaken himself to the wider sod 


beyond our limits to criticise or laud in detail. It strikes as, however, | gin 





tively make np picture. And if you would see how Chilion looks as he 
grows older, dwell for a momen! on No. 8 ; you will find the germ deve- 
joped, and think perbaps of Beattie’s Minstrel. In the next plate, too, 
you bave bim basking a nolsy bousebold with biy violin, in a composition 
full of trath and gentle humour. Bat the world is not made up of 
Chilions and Margarets. Here is a “ Glimpse” at it, in No. 11, brimfull 
of character and cleverness. Twig the canning shopman bebind the 
counter, gossipping or chafferiog with a brace of modish damsels, How 
thoroughly worldly, how cold, bow heartless, how anpoetical, alas! it must 
be said, how natural! Of the same kind, too, ie No. 14, the stera, bolt- 
upright, shrewd, sel{-protecting widow woman, who gathers medicinal 
herbs, not lovingly but for gain. We can’t stay with her, but you may 
at your leisure; nor can we linger over “ Retroepection,” plate 17, 
wherein the dreamy and vneurpicious face of girlhood emiles ia such 
sweet contrast with a painful and thoughtfal and wrinkled head. We 
bave but room to point out the very choicest plate of all, No. 27, qaalatly 
entitled, Margaret meets with sympathy.” She, a young girl of come 
sixteen summers, is going out into a weary world, bundle in hand ; three 
or four young children would relieve ber of ber burden, and minister to 
ber mind diseased. Exquisite and most touching design! We will not 
mar it by a word of description; but we pronounce it unbesitatingly a 
very masterpiece of its kind, a genuine little poem. 

Mr. Konrad Hubner bas engraved these charming compositions, and 
has done them the most ample justice; Mr. Darley and the pablic are 
indebted to him. They bave been printed also with extreme care by 
Merers. Sarony & Co. The publisher has been profusely lavish in the mat- 
ter of type and paper and getting up. On the whole, America may be 
proud of such a work ; and the artist will have no cause to regret that 
he has fondly lingered over it during several yeare. 





PECULIARITIES OF THE GREAT METROPOLIS, 
From a distance, one is apt to look upon London as the region of an 
omnipresent police, and of public conveyances well-nigh perfect. Ob 
serve how one of our native-born contemporaries pleasantly, bat grumb- 
lingly, confates any such notion. Thus discourseth he on “ Expedients 
for the Public Safety after Nightfall.” 


As notbing is so bad as a false reliance, the best thing the public can 
do is to dismiss all ideas of the protection of the police, and take mea- 
sures for its own safety. ‘“ How to walk clean by day, aod safe by night,” 
was the question diecuseed by Gay in bis Trivia, and we have now o 
to consider the latter branch of the loquiry. Mach will depend on the 
peculiar locality. There are parts of the town which it would not 
be prudent to traverse except in caravans, the members of which should 
be well armed with revolvers, and provided with Punch's anti-garotte 
collars. Paddington green might be safely crossed in this way, and a 
communication after dark might by the same meane be established even 
between Kensington and Brompton. Stations should be appointed for 
the assembling of the metropolitan caravans, and a signal given by bell 
or otherwise, announcing the time of meeting and the setting out on the 
expedition, It is not every neighbourhood, however, that is populous 
enough to support caravans, and there are solitary passengers who have 
to provide for their own safety in going from street to street, or in tra- 
versing lonely epots where the garotte is sure to be lylog in ambush. 
To all such we earnestly recommend Hewett’s gongs, warranted “ to 
frighten, not to kill,” not, for our own parte, that we object at all to kill- 
ing. Two bundred of these instruments are advertised to have been im- 
ported from China in order to meet the present direexigency. For forty 
shillings, you may bave one that will effectually “ frighten a thief ;” for 
three times that suum you may procure one that will “appal a burglar ;” 
and for four pounds you have a piece of ordnance that will “ alarm the 
country for miles round.” 
The lonely passenger who dares the dangers of the London streets after 
sunset will provide himself with one of these protectors according to bis 
means. If he can only afford to frighten, not to appal, be will havea 
forty sbilling instrumedit, whieh be will carry in the manner of a little 
dram, beating it as be goes, to ecare away the larkiog robbers. If be can 
afford the next size, which appals, he will wear it and thamp it in the 
manner of adoubledrum,. Let us suggest, that for the are of ladies there 
should be another size, which they may carry like a tambourine, com- 
bining grace with eafety. As for the four pounder, which alarms the 
country for miles round, we apprebend that it is not suited to light 
marching order, nor to that state of preparation for flight in which every 
udent passenger sbould be in the streets of London after dark. The 
foee pounder is precisely the thing for » house at Notting-bill, though it 
may be objected that the couatry for miles round is already euMolently 
alarmed witbout ite belp. 

In ancient times, when the moon could not travel In safety throngh the 
heavens at night, when ber path was beset by certain necromancers with 
their garottes to throttle her, the only expedient found available for her 
deliverance was a prodigious noise made by the clashing of cymbals, and 
the beating togetber of brass pote and pans. Ff these instraments sufficed 
to protect the moon in her d paces | ow much more effective will the 
able-bodied gongs be for mere mortal perils. Be that, however, as it may, 
being without the protection of a police, we must try all things, rejectlag 
no expedient that promises safety, however slender. Thieves and bur- 
glare may be effectually frightened and — by the gongs of fort 
and sixty shilliog power ; certain is it that they bave ceased to be prove 
by the police, which they have long set down in their felonious minds 
as fabulous. 

The above is followed up by an equally severe assault upon the omai- 
bus system as it prevails ia our Capital, and upon the genus Cad which 
is unkoown bere. For the benefit of untravelled American readers, it 
may be noted that the labour-saving trap-door communication between 
driver and passengers is not adopted—the Oad, perched upon the door- 
step, remains ever at the receipt of custom. 

We hear a vast deal about the new Omnibus Company and Its doings, 
but we see little of its improvements. Yon atill straggle aod stumble 
into an omoibus head foremost, treading on the toes of all the 
right and left, with a lively forekoowledge that your toes will 
on in return, and with the odds of eleven to one against you. You have 
still age hg baw to thé — when you want to ru phe byt thrust 
at him w our stick, or to pray some passenger near to poke 
him in the ribs for you. When a lady gets ia with an umbrella, which 
she always carries in the attitade of the charge, you bave still to defend 
your eyes against the menaced thrust. In any case ebe falls upon you 
when the omnibug on, which is always before sbe has taken oa, 
a matter of some time. You have atill to do with drivers and cads 
on one side, and that side always your side. You never saw a cad . 
ing the right way. He could not do it for bis life—no, not for a g 

. By a curious die tion the cad is always locking where 
gers cannot by possibility beexpected. For example, if an omai 
going down Regent street bound to the City, the cad’s eyes will 
tently fixed upon all the streets on the near side, running to the 
down which no one is likely to be coming bound eastward. He will never 
by avy chance look up the streets to west, up which the eastward 
bound might be passing. 
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less homely sphere of romance and poetry 
As this beautiful publication is only 

have thought it best not to cumber the reader 

recognise, and have even avoided selecting 


jast laid before the public, we 

bames be would not 
choicest gems amonget 
the thirty compositions that bave given us the most complete enjoyment. 
If these had been illustrations of Hamlet, or Waverly, or the Pickwick 
Papers, we ehould probably have planged at once into particulars. Still, 
we like not to part with so rare a book, without markiog some prefer- 


ences, that may jastify as it were our general commendation. When 
you procure the work then, pause over No. 1, and resist if you can its ex- 
quisite delineation of “Childhood.” There is mach in it, though it only 
shows you a middle-aged man, whom you would swear was a bachelor, 


be wet and maddy. In this case it = reg & 
the door open, while you stump through the 
fad meer ig and the passengers chuckling 
— 


, for the passengers always bate an 
r and invader, circumecribing their space, and 


dowo all day must 
How do you know your omnibus 
bat it throws no light on the name 
; what ie your state 





‘buman sonal, a deeper inteHectual culture, considerable skill in sketching 


lifting up in bis arms « tiny girl, and s boy of six or eight looking on- 
These are the school-master,and little Margaret,acd Chilion ber foster-bro- 
ther--the one kindred spirit above mentioned ; the master’s enforced admi- 
ration, ber helplessness, and the germ of poetry in the lad’s attitade, posi- 
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What is the reason that some ompibuses are by nature euch consum- 
mate blackguarde? How is it that every line bas a distinct character, 
aod none a good one’? How the Bayswater is giveo to delay, and ques- 
tionable transactions about questioned money. How the Hammersmith 
is given to foul language and abuse. How the Kensington is addicted to 
stoppages. How the Mile end bas vo end of cockney slang. Incivility 
is common to all, Cads bate mankind. They hate you when they give 
you tbat shove bebind upon your coming in; and un going out, they bate 
you when they give you your change, as if despisiog you for the mean- 
nese of taking it. Every penny is dealt into your hand as if it was a vi- 
gorously bestowed kick. You take the will for the deed. 

Perbaps the cad is soured by his station. If you were a cad, would you 
like it yourself, trotting along the same wearisome road from morniug 
till nigbt, in all weathers, and poked in the ribe with sticke, umbrellas, | 
and parasols a bundred times in the course of the day? What is a cad 
made of where the ferules are applied so piquantly,—the region of the 
diggings without the gold? He may indeed say with the toad under the 
harrow, over-many wasters, wheo ang tooth gave him a tag. 

lf the new company have apy such innovation in their thoughts asa 
project to obtain civil cade, they must take measures for guarding their 





eade net pokings —— buman endurance, by disarming the paseen- 
— of their wea offence upon entering the omnibus, a place be- 
g provided at door for umbrellas, sticks, &c., and by furnishing the 


easy convenience of a check-string running along the top of the carriage, 
thereby dispensing with the poking expedients. We are aware of the ob- 
jection, that passengers will be very apt to make mistakes in taking sticks 
and umbrellas, for even in first-rate clabs it is remarked that gentlemen 
see their umbrellas with such partial eyes as generally to eappoee that 
the best one must be their own, a fact which elicited from a philosophical 
porter the reflection that umbrellas did flactuate very much at the Assi- 
Beam. But get we are for the disarmament, because we are in such mor- 
tal fear of the bellicose method which ali ladies bave of carrying their 
parasols and umbrellas. It is unknown bow many eyes they poke out in 
the course of a year. If the disarmament be impracticable, the next ex- 
pedient must be a mack for passengers, like that worn in fencing. | 








After all, the improved omnibus is not altogether fabulous. We have 
seen one. It is on the French model, with a gangway giving good room 
for parsing in and out without the alternative of stooping low or baving 
a Gene on the head. The windows, of bandeome plate glass, do not | 
open, other ventilation being provided, 20 that it does not depend on the 
caprice of ove passenger whether the otbers are to be etified with beat in 
the dog-days, or cut in two with a March north-easter. So far all ie well. | 
But there is no communication by check strings or otherwise with the 
cad ; vo means of discerning the destination of the omnibus after dark ; 
and it is yet to be seen whetber the new company bas taken measures to | 
obtain servants who will prefer its interests to pleasantries at the expense | 
of paseengers, or to the delights of insolence and brutality. 





NEW PENAL COLONIES. 


From a remote coruer of Alabama we have received a long and inte- 
resting communication, of which the following is an extract : 


Ope of the gravest subjects I notice in this microcosm of buman folly 
is, that whilst al] other portions of the Empire are deprecating every at- 
tempt to make thelr territory a cese-pool for British crime, a few of the | 
people of Canada, it appears, like careful busbandmen, calculating the | 

ofits to be derived from good crops, fortifying themselves with Jonathan | 

lid arguments, are holding out their bands to relieve the overburdened | 

lice of England of its foul and abaodant crop of thieves. I am glad to | 

ou have brought your great guoe to bear against this proposed ir- | 
ruption of roguery, an attempt which I trast will be defeated, not ooly on | 
account of Canada and its hoped-for destinies, but from a doubt that even | 
this quiet epot (io such event) would be long untaiated by its wandering | 
and stealthy offahoote—and who can say, that bright idea of a Vicket-ot- 
Leave system might not be imported as a neceseary adjunct, to be held 
up to the convict as a prize for good conduct, and used by the officials as 
an easy mode of casting away care? That full advantaze would be taken | 
of such a provision in the regulations we may judge by the legians let 
loose at home, whom we may charitably suppose for the sake of official | 
honour, are wondrous adepis at “ mystification.” 

The disposition of their criminals bas long been an unsolvable problem | 





Yorksbire, and the remaining two in London. The veteran was baried 
at the top of the bili, in the Norwood Cemetery. Like bis renowned 
rival, Lillywhite, Clarke was also brougbt up as a brickmaker ; bat that 
not sulting bim, he managed to become Landlord of the Bell Inn, 
Market-place, Nottingham, and afterwards ofthe Trent Bridge Inn,where, 
in 1838, be opened the cricket gronnd. For something like 29 years he 
was the sole support of crioket and cricketers in Nottingbam, and during 
that period brought out the celebrated bowler, Redgate. He subeequent- 
ly gave up this ground, and, in 1846, was engaged as a bowler to the 
Marylebone Club, since which period be has devoted most of his time to 
cricket. in tbat year he originated the Eogland matches at the present 
time £0 popular. Numerous anecdotes and wonderful feats performed by 


the “ slow bowler of Notts’ might be related, could space permit ; on | 


——” “Say to York amd Wivchester, “Go thou and do likewise!” «} 


truat the v are well remunerated.” “A visit to this noble edi- 
fice cannot fall to elevate the moral character.” “ This material 
deur acts upon the i on, and renders ber the handmaid of Relj- 


| gion.” “ Would to God this edifice were restored to its original owners |” 
| A lady jots down an obscure aspiration :—“ May al! have proper appreci- 
| ation of the privilege!” A male penman thinks, oddly enougb, that the 
| building is “ a foretaste of Reason.” Another can only make this remark 

—that the sight is “far above all emall remark ;” but be does not offer 
| any large one. “ A beautiful place, if used for a different purpose,” thinks 
one of the ecribblers ; and another is “ much amused with the building.’ 
Bat the best bit of all is from a boy “ just off to schoo!.” who remarks 
that “ it isa good place for marbles.” In the midst of these eccentrici- 


several occasions he played seven or eight opponents at single wicket, | ties are some quotations and allusions of a professedly religious charac- 


and beat them. At the close of a great match on the Forest, in 1834, he | ter. 
challenged eleven publicans, which was accepted. He wentiin first, and, 


baviog bit the ball “ round” the boundary stump, kept running until he 
bad made 26 runs, the fieldsmen being totally ignorant of bow the ball 
should be returned ; and it was not until he bad informed the novices 
that they were made aware how the wicket could be put down fairly. 
Clarke beat them in one inning and 12 runs. 

In 1850, at Brighton, against Sixteen of Sussex, he got the whole of one 
side out, which, with eight wickets be obtained in the firet innings, made 
a total of 23 wickets in the match out of 30! He played more years than 
any other cricketer, commencing in 1816. He did not, however, make 
his appearance at Lord’s before 1836, which was in the North and South 
match ; since that period be did not again figure at Lord’s until 1843, 
although well known to be performing extraordinary feate in bis own 
country. The veteran did not take a part in the great match—Gentle- 
mea v. Piayers’—until 1846. His highest score on record was 75 ; be also 
made 72 when fifty-two years of age, against Twenty-two in the field. As 
a general, and manager of a matcb, be was known to be firet rate, only, 
as men are bad judges of their own eause, he sometimes did not see the 
right time to take bimeelf off, expecting, as he often used to remark, 
“that some accident might happep.” He made and arranged most of All 
Eoglaod matches last reason, previously to his illness, and used always to 
abide by and follow the old adage of “a match well made is half won.” 
Few, therefore, could get the best of him in that department. Peace to 
hie ashes!—Bell’s Life in London, Nov. 9. 


Furtuer Remarks on Britisu YacutinG, ty 1856.—A correspondent 
of Bell’s Life in London, referring to that paper’s summary of events for 
the year, (which was abbreviated in the .d/bion of the 220d ult.) makes 
some remarks worth citiog, and certainly not flattering. We extract a 
few of them. 

“ The past season is certainly a remarkable one for the quantity of rac- 
ing. By a careful analysis of your table of performances of wioning 
yachts, we shall find that it is swelled out to its unusually large propor- 
tions by the unnecessary iotroduction of many yachts which have been fre- 
quently engaged in races, but with remarkable ill success; thus, the 
Cyclone, Coralie, Spray, &., occupy many lines of your table, yet are 
winners of one prize each only. By a stili further analysis, we sball be 
struck with the generally miserable performances of those racing yachts 
built in 1856; in fact, the season has passed withoat producing a single 
yacht of eminence. Take, for example, the clippers, or vessels built and 
intended for clippers, Extravaganza, Cyclone, and Vigilant ; their per- 
formaaces are not comparable to those of the Cymba, 4dmazon, or Glance, 
of nearly corresponding tonnage. The tbree latter yachts arrived first 
at the winning mark 13 times in 21 races, whereas the three former ves- 
eels came in first only five times in 21 starts; but not only has the past 
season failed in producing a fast yacht, it has not produced the average 
quantity of novelties. With the single exception of Mr. Weld’s new 
sloop, everything was of the most matter-of-fact and uuioteresting pro- 
priety. 
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* “« T have cow given a slight eketch of the principal racing events 
of 1856, and your readers must be struck with the frequency of a yacht 
winning by time. In no fewer than 15 instances this cccurred ; whereas 
in 1855 it happened but three times—twice in small craft and once with 
the Thought. There may be many reasons for this. First, I imagine 
that time races are more frequently sailed than formerly, and secondly, 
we eball find that the yachts which have been the greatest winners by 
time are those of recent construction, or rather those built or altered to 
meet the present club measurement. 






for British Ministers, who seem ever to be wriggling and groauing on the | 
horns of some dilemma ; now it bas for long appeared to my matter-of- | time in five racesgthe Phantom in two, and so forth, evidently showing 
fact simplicity that if the Home Minister, distracted with domestic thievee, | that it requires great care in altering any part of a system, without al- 
and his foreign coadjutor, dietreseed with foreign ones, had laid their | tering the whole, because if the time was fairly settled when the o. m. 
heads together and compared notes, they might bave considerably les- | tonnage was used it will be unfair to alter the measurement without a 
sened their difficulties. We read of constant expeditions against the pi- | corresponding change in the allowance of time. However, when many 
rates who infest the Asiatic Archipelagoes, effecting uufortunately bat | time races are sailed, it is a proof that a judicious allowance is made when 
slight and partial impressions upon that vast sore, a callous blotch which | time is a winner occasionally. 

the elu ish system it bas attacked is unable to throw off, but which might | ‘‘ Speaking of tonnage, reminds me of the sad mess the numerous me- 
be made to yield to outward applications and a judicious course of | thods of measurement have led us into. No man knows how large his 
counter-irritation. Why should not one of the beautiful islands which yacht is ; she is measured in the Thames and made one size, at some port 
dot those seas be appropriated to the safe keeping of our unfortunate out- | on the east coast she is another ; at Cowes a third, tonnage, and finally, 
oaste, rather than dooming their epirit-eadden and emaciated frames to | by crossing the Channel she is yet another size ; and curiously enough, 
shiver and die amid the snows of the Northwest? Such an establishment | the very yachts one might expect would know all about tonnage are those 
as I here propose would, from its own necessities, permanent character, | that are eternally squabbling about it. The Glance, Thought, and 
and requisite naval} force (probably not greater than at present employed) Phantom, all built for the purpose of racing are constantly quarrelling, 
become an immediate and increasing check upon native piracy, and | not so much witb other yachts as with one another, about their respective 
eventually, no doubt, extinguish it. The problem, I see by my London | ninety-fourtbe. This is simply ridiculous, and the remedy I would sug- 
paper, bas been solved by Prussia, which (having, by-the-bye, robbed me | gest is this—that the regatta or eailing committee should specify by what 
of my idea, as Alexander the Less of Monte Christo would say, under the | rale the tonnage is to be estimated, and a yacht upon entering must give 
circumstances) is making application to the Emperor of Morocco for the | some satisfactory proof that she is of a certain tonnage by the specified 
territory of the Riff Pirates, with the intention of ridding the world of one | measurement, or failing of this, give a written undertaking to be properly 
nuieanoce, whilst judiciously casting from herselfa greater. Will you be | measured within three days after the day of sailing if required, or forfeit 
80. good to give this idea a = in your valuable columns in the shape | any claim she may have toa prize. Whilst on the subject of measure- 
you think best suited to its importance. Now that Ministers have found | ment, allow me to direct your readers’ attention to the fact, that the Ame- 
a leader in Prussia to point the way, I trust they 


their way without stumbling into furtber difficulty. 


-_-—- > - 
SLOW BOWLING ; A GOOD CRICKETER BOWLED OUT. 


Having already announced the death of William Clarke, the distin- 
guished bowler and manager of the All England Eleven, a few remarks 
may be expected on his success in his vocation, and the true secret of that 
success; for none can doubt that be achieved a reputation as widely 

read as is the national game itself. No one man ever exercised a more 

ecided influence over a match. Here we mean no disparagement to the 
bowling of Lillywhite, Hillyer, Wieden, or Redgate ; each of these 
artists might have supplied the place of the other ; but no man int 
nals of cricket could have supplied Clarke’s place at certain critical | 
timer, Others have taken more wickets, and for fewer runs; 
every one knows there were occasions on which William Clarke a 


Thus the Glance isa winner by 


may be able to see | ricans have adopted the sail measure for yacht racing.” 





THE Bacyes at Brest.—Adjoining the arsenal may be seen a vast 
building of considerable architectural pretentions, to which the English- 
| man is admitted by merely showing bis paseport, and entering his name 
jine book. This is the famous Bagnes, or prison, to which the worst des- 
| cription of prisoners are consigned. Though I was prepared for a pain- 
fal exhibition, the reality was blacker than the anticipated picture. Hav- 
ing complied with the required formalities, I was conducted by a garde 
through extensive passages into a ball about 300 feet long and 50 broad, 
furnished with a great number of sloping wooden platforms, about four 
be an- | These form the beds of the convicts, who at night, and when not at work 
in the dockyard, are secured to them. Those under the heaviest sen- 
still | tences are also chained in pairs. They are attired in a loose red rergo 


lone | coat and yellow trousere. When i entered the hall they had just be 
could have ensured so small a score. All great commanders teach at | chained tothe platforms, and those I saw, with oe sxeeptione, pemaned 


length their adversaries the way to conquer—and thus many, after a | pbysiognomies of the most forbidding nature To inti 
time, became less afraid of Clarke ; this, however, takes nothing from his | orate ierel, cannon loaded with woe by are placed at Sauabes a | 
credit ; on the contrary, he may be said to have left his opponents always | and so adjusted as to sweep the entire apartment. Talking is strictly 
op agg he found them. If be was “ found out,” players bad to find | forbidden, and during the periods of labour, which are extremely long 
: | the prisonersare overlooked by bard taskmasters, : 
We would now ask, what was the secret of this success? wherein did | work without any relaxation. Me would be ditiocti to tengine + deine 
Clarke differ from other men? The time at which Clarke appeared was | contrast than that between this prison house and one of our modern peni- 
much in bis favour ; rauking among underband and slow bowlers, he came | tentiaries, where the object seems to be to make the prisener as comfort- 
ata time when both underband aud slow bowling were considered child- able as possible. When I bad made atour of the room my guide in- 
ish, and bardly worth eerious attention or common care in playing. Stil!, formed me that there were three more balls like the one I had seen, ad- 
this was not ail. How did Clarke differ “rom the underhand slow bowl- | ding, that he would conduct me through them if I pleased. I had, how- 
ers who had been before him? We answer, in three points—more head | ever, seen quite enough, and mavy hours elapsed before my mental 
work, more bias or twist, and bis bowling possessed greater variety. How | vision of fierce passions ehafing in chains became dim. At the timeofm 
often bave we beard bim remark, “ It is all in the pitch—in pitching ac- | visit, the Bagues contained about four thousand prisoners, but there 4 


cording to the bateman’s reach or babit of play, and in pitching the very chai odati e that , co 2 : 
contrary to bis expectation.” With all bowlers, even = =v dee Ben ain accommodation for double that number.—.4 Vacation in Brittany. 


ble, there is a point on which the ball pitching becomes perplexing, and. 
therefore dangerous, but with the curved lines of dropping balls, and with 
@ very great bias, this difficulty may be much increased. This we be- 
lieve to have been the secret of Clarke’s success—that he bad, at least, as 
much head to designas aay bowler who everjlived, and was in perfect a 
style which afforded far more scope in execution. Had Clarkebeen a fast 
bowler his capacities for bead work would never have been half so ap- 
arent—bis dodges could not bave been so various, nor, consequently, 
is sphere of action so extensive. More we might eay on this subject, but 
the whole of it has been exbausted, as many of our readers know, in the 
oy chapter of the Cricket Field, where the polats of Clarke's superi- 
ority are distinctly shown to be eleven in number, and to this standard 
authority on the science of the game we refer our readers. 
_ William Clarke, was born at Nottingham, December 24th, 1798, and 
died at Wandswerth-road about § o’cloek on Monday night, the 25th of Au- 
gust last ; bad be, therefore lived to the approaching Christmas, he would 
have reached bis 58th year. He bad suffered much in his throat, ang bad 
latterly. been subject to fite ; he was confined to bis bed eix weeks previ- 
ous to death, during four of which he lay at Askew, a small! Village in 


Eiecayt Expracrs From a Carueprat Boox.—When first Peterbo- 
rough Cathed 
sitors during certain hours of the day, it was found that many persons 
gave vent to their feelings, whether of admiration or derisicn. by scrib- 
bling on the stonework. The dean therefore provided a book in which 


this plan has been found efficacious in saving the pillars ap 

After two years and a balf of the new aytthte,"® Ses eibontibet of the 
Peterborough Advertiser bas avalyzed and sorted these literary pro- 
ductions, which he arranges under the heads “ Rude—Silly—Common- 
place—Critical—Reflective.”’ Here are some of the siliy entries :— 
“Damp day. “I would bave gone to the top, but I bad bad boots 
on. “Two farthings for one balfpenny.” “The Queen a cobbler 
and the Emperor of Russia a stone, and may she beat him well !’? 
“The Cathedral is very cold.’ “i do not know bow to spell my 
name, 80 do Dot put it.” Among the common-places is one, signed 
‘Ellen Brown,” which consists of the two words —* Truly beaatiful !” 
The reflections contain the following :—“ What a puppet-show |’ “ May 
this prove the rule, not the exc then will people venerate their 


enti 


eption 





great | feet apart, and so disposed as to allow free passage round the room. | 


was opened by the present dean for the inspection of vi- | 


visitors were at liberty to pour forth their ideas without control; and. 


Tue Proposep Exe.ish Maire Law.—It is impossible not to smile at 
the extravagant confidence of these advocates of compulsory sobriety. 
And yet it is sad to see so much enthusiasm thrown away. The men are 

robably in earnest. They must really have brought themselves to be- 
ieve in their nostram for drunkennese, or they could not go on subscrib- 
ing, organizing, and planning in the face of the most unequivocal indi- 
cations that the movement must end in nothiag. It is enough to say of a 
Maine law that Englishmen won’t have it. They will not be made deco- 
rous or sober by Act of Parliament, because each man feels that bis own 
personal morality is a matter on which he has to answer only to God and 
his conscience. The evils of drunkenness are great enough ; but if we 
once begin the vain attempt to render the vice pbysically impossible, we 
ehall provoke opposition from the sober man as well as from the sot, and 
may give up, once for all, the hope of raising the only reliable barrier 
againet the evil by inculcating habits of selfcommand. lt may be diffi- 
cult to teach men to resist the temptation to abuse that which they are 
alowed to use, and most difficult of all when the temptation is drink. 
Still, it is not half so desperate an enterprise as that which tke United 
Kingdom Alliance has taken up. 

A generation or so back, drankenness was tbe vice of the upper as well 
as of the lower classes. Now, i. is almost confined to the lowest. If the 
| one class could change ite bahits by the force of a higher training, who 
| will say that the eame engine may not work as effectual a transformation 
| in the other? Not to-day nor to-morrow can euch a result be looked for ; 
| but if the education, comfort, and recreation of workiog-men and their 
families were promoted with the same eagerness which the Maine-law 
zealots display on bebalf of their crotcbet, no year would pass without 
some progress being made towards habits of sobriety of a more genuine 
character than would ever be produced by barring the doors of the pub- 
lic house. No drunkard was ever cured by stealing his bottle. You may 
baulk him for a time, but he will be sure to outwit you. The reform 
maat be in the man himself; and what is true of tke individual will be 
found equally true of a class ora nation. To eradicate a deeply-seated 
vice needs all the force that can be brought to bear against it ; and it is 
because we are sensible of the frightful extent to which drunkenness pre- 
vails among us, that we are pry to see the energies which might be used 
with effect against it squandered upon an agitation in favour of a tyran- 
nical Jaw which will never be endured, and which would prove but an in- 
effectual palliative if it were.—London weekly paper. 








Rewics or THe Stvuarts.—A collection of antique jewels aod arms, 
interesting from their intrinsic value and intriosic merit, but still more 
from the circumstance of their having belonged at different periods to 
various members of the house of Stuart, bas just been purchased in this 
city for Lord John Scott, from the late Cardinal York’s gentiluomo, to 
which officer of kis household his Eminence bequeathed these family re- 
lice. The collection, fer which the purchaser has paid £600, comprises 
the ring worn by the Pretender, entitled here James III, on his marriage 
with the Princess Clementina Sobieski, and the marriage ring of bis son, 
Prince Charles Edward, enclosing a beautiful little miniature; a ring 
with a white rose in ename), worn by Kiog James IJ. and James III.; a 
ring, with a cameo portrait in ivory of James II.; aring with a minia- 
ture portrait of Henry Stuart, Cardinal Duke of York, when young ; a 
riog, with a cameo portrait, by the celebrated engraver Pickler, of James 
Sobieski, great uucle of the Pretender’s wife ; a ring, with a cameo por- 
trait by the same artist, of the wife of Prince Charles Edward; a ring, 
with a cameo portrait of the Duchess of Albany; a ring, containing a 
lock of bair ‘of the Duchess of Albany; an antique emerald seal, 
formerly belonging to James III.; a chalcedony seal with the order 
of St. Andrew ; Gharies Stuart’s watch seal; seal, with the motto 
“Chacun a son tour; Cardinal York’s seal, with the royal arms; 
an enamelled medallion of the Order of St. George, formerly worn 
by King Charies I.; the blade of Jobn Sobieski’s sword; a jas- 
per-handled dagger, taken by Sobieski from the tent of a Turkish bey at 
the siege of Vienna ; a pair of richly-ornamented pistols belonging to 
the Sobieski family ; a portrait of the Duchess of Albany’s mother ; a dial 
and compass mounted in silver, formerly belonging to Charles Stuart. 





Tae NewrounpLanp Fisuery.—The banks of Newfoundland may be 
regarded as one of the wonders of the world ; in fact, they are carses or 
vaet alluvial tracts on the breast of the ocean, which allow man to reap 
without the trouble of sowing ; and most amazing are the finny barvests 
they yield. The fish caught on these banks finds its way to the most dis- 
tant parts of the earth—thanks to the valuable condiment salt, and the 
humane policy that rendered it almost as cheap as water, and applicable 
even as seasoning in the food of cattle. In the year 1830 nearly 2 mil- 
lion quintals of dried codfish were exported from Newfoundland, and in 
1833 about half the number of casks filled with eeal-skins. Io addition 
to these articles there were considerable exports of cod and sea! oil, 
staves, salted salmon, herrings, mackerel, tongues, sounds, and caplins, the 

last a fish 0 multitudinous that it actually colors the waters when it arrives 
| on the coast. Tbe annual value of the Newfoundland trade may be esti- 
| mated in round numbers at £2,000,000 sterling. But this is merely the 
| British portion of the traffic, for the French and Americans also cure to 

an immense extent, and have not been backward in profiting by the ad- 

vantages so impolitically granted to them in 1814. Daring the night 

the former fish inshore, contrary to the rules of honour and good faiw, 

while the latter do much injury by throwing the offal of all the fish they 
| take back into the sea from whence it came. The Newfoundland cod is 
| the finest in the world, The head is smaller and the fish firmer than the 
species that frequent our own shores, not excepting the rock kind ; and 
| when eaten in the fresh state nothing can be more delicate, not even the 
| salmon, sole, or the celebrated white bait, so much prized by the mem- 
bers of the municipality of London.—Dum/fries Courier. 








| Dip Cato Smoxe ?—In the third general sitting of the Assembly of Ger- 
man pbilologists and pedagogues, now being held at Stuttgart, Professor 
Hassler has read a diseertation on the question that has often been put 
and never satisfactorily answered, ‘‘Whether the ancients smoked to- 
bacco?” He maintained that they did, as pipes had been found in their 
‘tombe. He then produced a couple, which, althocgh apparently very 
| old, bad a wonderful likeness to those now in use amongst the peasants 
| of the Black Forest. The Prince of Hohenzellern-Sigmaringen bad ena- 
' bled him to show the assembly some tkat had lately been discovered. On 
| the other hand, he admitted that not a word on the subject of emoking 
| was to be found in the works of apy author of antiquity, or even of the 
| middle agee. He then quoted the opinion of a learned professor at Bonn, 
| who had attempted to prove that the ancients were accustomed to smoke, 
and maintained that the word “ sicarius” did not mean a murderer, buta 
|“ gegar-smoker!” Others again were of opinion that traces of smoke 
were to be found in the works of Pliny, and that the ancignts smoked 
with a fistula. Professor Walz was decidedly of opinion that the ancient 
| Greeks were not acquainted with smoking, but admitted that a passage 
| in Herodotus implied that the custom was known to the barbarians. , ~ 
| proposed that the question should be tested by a chemical analysis of the 
| burnt remains of vegetable matter found in the pipes recently disco- 
vered ; but Professor Hassler could not agree to this proposal, and ad- 
mitted having himself smoked out of the pipes in question. 


| Aquatics in THE Lowsr Provinces.—The Halifaz Morning Chronicle 
cays that in the trial Boat race between Halifax and St. Joha, to come 
| off in the ensuing Spring, it is optional witt the men of the latt@® to 
choose a course of 6, 12, or 24 miles, the Chebucto fishermen not being 
particular about trifles. : 
The St. Joba, N. B., Vews—relerria 
Union Clab and the oarsmen of Indian 
defeated—says the water was smooth in t! 
| sea outside, the racing boats were the .Vep/u 
| Union Clab rowed the course (6; miles) in 2 
| their antagonist 2 minutes. 
Harp upon THE Lapres.—The invitations to Fontainebleau have been 
countermanded, and the official costume for the chase is now, ——— 
useless ; and so many green cloth and green velvet coats bad been m 1 
with a view to Fontainebleau, that they can now be had at o0 per cent. 


to the late match between the 
Town, in which the latter were 
nthe harbour with scarcely aby 
ne and Xiphias, and the 
minutes 40 seconde, beating 
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-est convenience. I have not E. B. C.’s permission to publish his name, &c. 


Che Alvion, 








It is said that the Court 
them at that price if ble, if 


cebeaper than the day before yesterday. 
tailore bawe been requested to es 
pot, lower still. Here isan excellent the Can- 
casian race as deal in articles of male and female fancy attire, and Holy- 
well-etreet would fied it a good speculation. Holywell-street mast make 
paste though, as some of the theatrical managers of the Boulevards are 
ssid to be on the look-out 
A general feeling of discontent pervades the ladies who were to have 
figured at Fontainebleau, and they wonder how people could be so ua- 
reasonable as to murmor at such harmless amusements. I am not quite 
sure whether some may not demand to’be indemnified for the outlay they 
have made for costume. In the meantime it is whiepered that the utmost 
exaltation prevails among the hares, rabbits, and deer of Fontainebleau 
at their unexpected immunity from persecution, and that, they have re- | 
ceived a congratulatory address from their friends and relations at Com- | 
piegne.— Paris letter. 
A Sriver Cuamuper.—A great silver chamber is now ia course of exe- | 
eution for the Sultan, by Maurice Mayer, at Paris. It is the whole furni- 
ture and appurtenances of a boudoir, composed entirely of solid silver. 
The round table in the midst is of admirable workmansbip—the surface of 
olished silver, engraved in arabesques ; the legs of the twisted pattern, 
ighly finished. The sofa, the chairs, and the piano, are all in the same 
precious material, The boudoir is to be husg in cloth of gold, looped 
with silver cord. It seems that the Sultan has destined this unique epe- 
cimen of Oriental recklessness of expense to be his favourite retreat in 
the gardens of the eeraglio, whence every ray of daylight is always to be 
excluded, and where he intends to retire for the repose and solicitude he 
cannot enjoy in the palace. 
Intish REPRESENTATIVE PeERaGe —It is announced that Viscount De | 
Vesci is a candidate for the vacancy caused in the representative peerage 
by the death of Lord Hawarden. His election would be generally popu- 
lar. As the Hon. Thomas Vesey and member for the Queen’s county, he 
was a supporter of the Government of Sir Robert Peel, and, althou B his 
vote in favour of a repeal of the corn laws somewhat damaged him in the 
eyes of bis Protectionist constituents, it did not prevent his re-election at 
the general election of 1847. Lord de Vesci is connected by marriage witb 
the Right Hon. Sidney Herbert. 


ACCIDENT AND CompensaTion.—The accident to Mr. Geo. Duykinck, 
one of the authors of ** The Cyclopedia of American Literature,” having 
been mentioned in the London Times, he immediately became the object 
of kind courtesies on the part of many English literary men ; Trench, 
Macready, and others have cheered bis confinement, and he writes of his 
levees at St. Thomas bospita) as richly compensatory for a simple frac- 
ture, which is rapidly healing. —.V. Y. Corresp. Boston Transcript. (Mr. 
Daykiock's leg was broken ia a collisioa on the Greenwich Railway.) 
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A New Bee-Live.—The Essex Herald says that a colony of bees, for 
some years inhabiting the weather-boarded wall of a house occupied by 
Mr. Folkard, of Brightlingses, having recently been exterminated by 
the owner by the application of sulphur, the spaces between the joists 
from the basement to the roof were found completely filled with honey- 
comb and honey, in a perfect state of preservation. The quantity re- 
moved is believed to weigh upwards of one cwt. 

Freetine tae Way.—The Liverpool Chamber of Commerce is to be 
asked at its next meeting to accord its “ hearty approval” of the mari- 
time declaration of the Paris Congress ; and to approve of the additional 
proposal made by the Government of the United States “ that the pri- 
vate property of the subjects or citizens of a beliigerent on the high seas 
shall be exempted from seizure by public armed vessels of the other belli- 
gerent, except it becontraband.”’ Mr. Heath bas placed a notice to this 
effect on the paper.— London paper, Nov. 8. 
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White to play and checkmate in three moves. 





















SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 413. 





White. Black. 
1. R to K 8 eb. K tke R. 
2. P tks Q P ch. K to Q. 
re Pl. Q tks Q. 
4. B checkmates. 
Te pceccccesccsessosesss ose | Kt tks R. 
2. Rts P cb. K moves. 
3. Q tke B. | K 
4. K tke P checkmate. 

—_—_—_ 


Correspondence between New York and Philadelphia. 
GAME NO. 2, (SCOTCH GAMBIT) 
White N. Y¥. Black. 


Pata. 
| 6. K Rw Q ch. | 


Chess Match by 
GAME NO. 1, (SICILIAN.) 

N.Y. White. Putra. 

25. P tks B. | Kt tks P. 

Gy ceccccec-cveoe) BPM EG 


— + 


To Corresponpeets.—J. C. Your Preblem shall be examined at our earli- 


Should he desire it, I shall give you the required information.—J. H. G., and 
W. N., and others, Solation correct.—J. A. P., Salem. Mucho for your 
Problem; if correct and good, it shall appear forthwith.—Messrs. N. Marache 
and F. Perrin have not yet commenced their Grand Match of 21 games. 
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TO SOUTHERNERS, 
RINKERS OF CONGRESS WATER —wWe are reliably In- 
South 


a 





formed that minera! waters, under the name o' ater and salts 
mame of ‘ Sar a’’ salts, are extensively imposed upon the public in the Southern and 
western States, share persons buying these articles desire think are 

*’ water, &c., whereas at there are waters of all kinds, from 
Sich water. sud ihe articles imposed in this manner on the public Sre mostl com. 
pounds, entirely worthiess, and often 8 te persons desiring the effect of Coocress Wa- 
TER, the effect of them being entirely different from that of the genuine Concress Waren. fre- 

uently producing griping pains, vertigo, &c., sometimes in cartons pemmnneat difficul- 

b} by weakening the ve powers and destroying the tone 
restoring a mild case of incurable—the effect 
duced by saline cathartiesdissolved in ordinary water—whi 
ther griping or injurious effect in any case, however debilitated the patient may be, it being tonic 
as wellas cua. ay ess ng, =e well known, is Recoing, which ~ 
three years past a pt no some have confounded \he name ot 
the spring with that of the place—thus afford : 
articles upon the public onthe 
The injury thus inflicted upon the public 

and — either pe effect or injurious effects from 
in futare refuse the genuine ConGaess Waren, supposing that they have alread 
A ay ty js a Tt 
@s the o es tu 
you with their valuelessarticle ands ites nek 





iT series of years. 
taking these spurious 





can rely on—ConGress WATER 4nd none other—and be e branded, 
the cork of every bottle ofgenuine ConGress Waren, viz: -‘ Concress Warer—O. & W."’— 
i counterfe calle¢ 


if without these words, it is # vala h it. Astothe Sa. 

ers, Saratoga salts, &c., they are not only , but inj pas 
even the virtues of the common Seidlitsz powders of the shops. That it is impossible to Com 
Gagss Waren artificially, we have the ° ist, Sir Humphrey Davy, 
as follows: —*‘ It is impossible to recom 80 85 to make an of equal qua- 
lity, the effects of which will be the same as the natural water.”’ On us, we will send 


you list of prices, sizes and packages, and by orderingfrom us direct, encicting draft for the 

amount you can have it safely forwarded to any part the world. We reiterate our 

cantion, to buy Gogmnins Comesass Wares only, ofr € persons, and to examine the let 
cork brand. 


tering of the 
CLARKE & WHITE 
Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, aud No. 13 Thames Street, New York City. 


pest iCE NOTICE.—The Mails tor EUROPE, via and Havre, 
per U. : yf gnac?. will close at this Ofies os SATURDA the 13th day 
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WILLIAM COBB'S 


epee? moves, SALOON AND <a COOKING RANGES WITH WATE 
J air ettached for beating periours, cining rooms, Ac. 
Ranges, Cast Iron Stew Bioles, Broiling Ovens. Cabe Oriddies, Sinks; also, Pteam T 
Geet and bes Copper, Tin and Sheet Iron Kitchen Furnitare Depot, 23 Weet B 
way, Sew Tor 

. 8.—Manufactorer of Portable Gas Works. 


FURS, MILLINERY, &c. 


STEEL-SPRING SKIRTS. 
THE ATTENTION OF THE LADIES I8 CALLED TO THIS FEW AND ELEGANT 
invention , for gracefulness, ease, comfort and Sexibility |: surpasses @]i o hers in use, to 
gether with crinoline, quilted, corded, and forty different styles, for sale by 
FORMAN & ©CO., No. 705 Broadway 


ifs 








LADIES’ FANCY FURS. 
BACKUS, OSBORNE & CO., 
NOS. 61 AND 53 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
Offer, at Wholesale er Retail, a very desirable sssortment of 
LADIES’ FANCY FURS, 
Consisting of 
Russian Sable, Hudson's Bay P ya Mink, Stone Marten and 
ch. 


Masufactured in the latest, most fashionable styles, 
EXPRESSLY FOR CITY RETAIL TRADE. 
~ UNQUESTIONABLY THE LARGEST 
BEST SELECTED stock 
FAMILY Limexs, SHEETINGS, 


LINEN DAMASKS, 
BLANKETS, 


IN THE CITY 


QuUuILTs. 
FLANNELS, €c¢., $e. 
ase 
Carpets, of Every Manufacture, Rich Furniture Coverings, 
Curtain Matertals, 
AND ALL OTHER @OODS CONNECTED WITH DRY GOODS HOUSEKEEPING, 
Will be found Wuorgsate ayo Rerdic, at 

A. T. STEWART 4&4 CO.'8, 

Broadway, Chambers and Reade Streets. 





ENUINE FURS 
G In ROYAL ERMINE, 
SABLE, 
and MINK, oe a 
ic. ce c 
A. T. STEWART & CO., 
Broadway, Chambers, and Reade ev eets. 








PARIS MIL BRY. 

N 183 MULLEN, NO. 44 BROOME STREET, WILL OPEN PARIS MILLINERY 

on Thurecay, October 16th New styles of CheniBe and Straw Bonnets, with trimm'ngs 
te match; Velvet Bonnets and trimmings; Coiffures in blonde, feathers. and flowers, Oape 
and Head dresses—al! of the latest style in design and material. Also, Paris Uloaks, Opers 
Cloaks, Hoods, &c., Embroideries, Bail Dresses and trimmings, Bridal Dresses, Wreaths of 
Flowers, rich Lace Sets, Collars and Sleeves, selected by herself in Paris, and just received 
Miss M. having bad peculiar facilities for inspection of the various styles of goods in progress 
for the Fall and Wincer fashions in Paris, is enabled to offer the same styles in New York as 
are now fashionable in Paris, and in the same materials. 


MACKENZI5B'S CLOAKS. 
RICH, ELEGANT AND NEW, NOW OPEN. 
THE ZULIEKA, @ gracefal and entirely novel garment, in various materials, including 
VELVET, MOIRE ANTIQUE, and CASHMERE BEAVER CLOTH 
The subscriber takes this opportunity of informing bis customers (bat in consequence of his 
vastly increasing trade, he bas relinquiabed tbe fur department, so as to enable him to devote 
his entire premises, as also his whole and sole attention, to 
CLOAKS AND MANTILLAS. 
And having spent a considerable portion of the last three months in Paris, be has made ar 
rangements with all the leading modiets of that city, so that he can place before bis patrons 
here every distinguished style of garment, simultaneously with its appearance thers. 
HIS BLACK VELVET CLOAKS 
Are universally pronounced by a!l who examine them to be richer in design, superigr iu work, 
d more exquisite in flaish, to any in the cuy. 
on . W. BUCHANAN MACKENZIE, 


No, 45 and 47 Canal Street, a few deors from Broadway. 

N INVOICE OF RICH LACES, RECEIVED PER “ PERSIA,” 
A are now ready. There are Bieck Ubantiily Vetls, Uapes, Voilars, Coillares, Babes, Ac ; 
also, Apptication Point Aquilie, Point de Venis, and Valenciennes Setts, Capes, Haudker- 
chiefs, acd laces for trimming ; some of which surpass anything ever offered io our city, 

MILLER & GRANT, S71 Broadway. 

OUNT D’ORSAY used to observe that a Lady's hat, should 

possess richness and elegance «f form, and shoula be made by uo accompiushed artist. 
Ladies, the uortvailed success of Mrs. Melville in vhe ant of Millinery, flaiters her, that ber 
HATS, are the best of the season. Therefore if you desire a becoming hat, that will fir, and 
stay on your head, trimmed magaificently or otherwise, callearly at Mra. Milville’s 46 Uarmine 
St., late of roadway, and select from the Stock of flowers, ere the beauties amongst them 
be gone Prices reasonable. 


J B. HOLDERMANN, (Late firm of Martelie & Holdermann,) 
7 











has lately returned from Paris, where he made se eciions of the 
ich make part for the Coiffure. 
And he further begs leave to inform ths ladies that, havin, 
fashionable houses in Paris, he is prepared pow to furnish Dress Trimay 
ers, at mach lower prices, and superior qualities to any previously offered. 


ILION DE FLORA Offers perpetual attractions for Toilet 
yy oh. - Re 2: Solée Cortigure acd Heed Orvaments, in endiess 
JAMES TUCKER'S, 387 Broadway. 











C LINHERR, Artist in Hair and Jeweller, 577 Broadway, 
. New York, Opposite tue Metropolitan Hovel.—All kinds ot Ornamental Hair Work 
made to order on short notice. 


1866. 
OUR LATE STYLES OF 
FALL AND WINTER GARMENTS. 
Are now Ready and on Sale. 
A most of these are from fabrics imported by and confined to us, and in our \est styles, an 
early call will secure many besatifal things that will run eff before the sesson fs leirly begun. 
The Stock ot CLOTHS, CASSIMBRES, and VESTINGS in our Custom Room is admitted 
to be the largest and best-selected variety ever exposed in this city. 
D. DEVLIN & CO. 
* Nos. 858, 250, and 260 Broadway, New York. 


SPRING AND SUMMER CLOTHING. 
F. DERBY & COMPANY, 
Merchant Tailors and Importers, 
123 PARK PLACE, NEW YORE, 
RR Pcatys by the Steamers and on vessels th out the season, valuable Invoices of 
Sum N 


8 mer Goods, for GENTLEMEN'S WEAR, many of which are the con- 
fined Stylonnnd 8 lections of the emi t Makers and Designers from 


MESSRS. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
GENERAL MERCHANTS AND COMMISSION AGENTS, 
COLEMAN STREET, 

LONDON. 

Combining the Useful with the Beautiful. 

s@- THE GOODS FROM THIS HOUSE ARE Te VELL KNOWN TO NEED AD- 
vertusement ; they have taken the lead of ail others tor the ten years. THE PRESENT SE 
LECTIONS perbaps exee!l any antes omnes | ‘ rh 

- , and Make of Clothing and Furn G canal 
Be ee er 1a PARK PLACE. 











FALL 1856. 
A. & G. A. ARNCUZ, 
DRAPERS & TAILORS, 88 BROADWAY, 


) ight attention to their Stock of Goods for Gentlemen's Wear. The reputation our house 
has attained for style and quality of work is the surest guarantee we cen offer cur cusiom- 


ers that their wants will be attended to. 
Having purchased the interest of our Uncle in the business, for so many years carried on by 
him and our Father, as wel! as ourselves, we enjoy @)! the facilities we bad before In connection 
with him. 

The Goods for our Fall Stock will be # possible richer and firerthan ever. We bave paid 
to their selecti BROADWAY, Cor. DUANE 8T. 
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latest and most fashionable 
pap of Coiffares, Parures for Balls, Bridal Parares, Feathers, and all kinds of Nouvesutes 
Ww 


made arrangements with the most 
of Artificial Flow- 


24 Bond Street, most gwen bee his patrous, and the ladies in general, that he 


Variety at 


PARIS & BRWIN, 
to Boot, 
PHOTOGRAPGIC AND FIRE ART GALLERY, 
™ BROADWAY, 
Cerver Frankiia Street) 
BIS old and well known (iallery has lately been refitted end furnished te a style unser 
rengers 


passed making it the fariionstle resort of citinens and et 
PHOTOGRAPIS of every siyle (rom the smallest Minature te full siee of life, ken dally, 
and Goisbes ian OL, PASTEL, or WATER COLOURS. Heving secured the urvrices of ¢ 
m ost lenied Artisis, we are prepared to execute without regard to weather 
PHOTOGRAPHS . 


AMBRUTYP RR, 
MELAINOTYPES, 
ame 
DAGU BRREOTYPRS, 
in the highest style of the Art 
Citisens and btraagers are invited to all and examine specimens af the Oallery, 
MS BROADWAY, First Pleer 


FREDRICKS' TEMPLE OF ART! 


585 BROADWAY, N. ¥., 
Opposnte Mearepoliian Hotel. 
PHOTOGRAPHS ° 
AMBROTYP RA, 
DAGUERSROTYPERS 
HE undersigned baving removed the PHUTOGRAPHIC t, and his 

T PARISLAN ARTISTS, pore ig 
from bis old piace of buciness, No 34) Hroadway, to bis New and Magnificent Establishment 

No. 5% BROADWAY, 
would call the att: ntion of the pubic, to ine fact that his Ualleries and the Pictures made tp 


them are 
CUrantOs FO ASVSnIee EVER BEFORE EXHINITED 
Those desir hotographs, Dagverreot Ambr« , , 
oe ea ; REFINED Tasrg » (Recuted by Artiste of 
world do weil to ca jadge for themsel ves. BRORPTION ROOMS i} 
from 8 A.M., to 10 P.M. 7 Ge Gem, ae 
CHARLES D. FREORICKS, 
58S Broadway, Opposite Metropolitan Hotel 
ARMS FOR SALE IN CANADA.—A ist may be procured b 
applying (post paid) to ’ 4 ’ 
4. K. BUOHANAN, Brantiord, 0. W. 











WILLIAM GREENER, Inventor of Laminated Steel Barrels. 
u . 
Ned 





a 
I have appelotet Mesers HUYLER, HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 15 Maides Lane 
New York, Agenw for the sale of my GUNS fo the Un States. Partios desiring Owns 
my manufactare will God an assortment at their store, All orders will be received by them end 
forwaided tome. The revised edidon of my work on Gaonery is now in the press, and will be 
ready for sale ia about two months. Persone wishing a copy wil! please send ibeir names and 
address to Messrs. 8. H. 44, 
WILLIAM GREENER, 42 Ely Place, Holburn, London, 
end Aston, Newtowa, Birmingham. 
SCHUYLER, HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 15 Maiden Lane, New York, Agents for W. 
GREENER’'S GUNS, importers and wholesale dealers in Military Goods, Guns, Pistols, and 
Catlery.—A complete assortment of Gans of oll makers. Sporting Articles of every description, 
end every thing in the Miétary line. 


& J. C. CONROY, 65 Ful treet, 8. ¥. 
J « aod Importers of Fishing Yackle ond WE AS: ot “ell cates Monnirsteyers 
highest premium) was awarded to J, 2 J. ©. ©. at the last Fair, as manufactorers of the above 
articles —The Trade supplied. 


= = 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FINE ILLUSTRATED AND INTERESTING 
GIFT BOOKS FOR THE CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 
NOW MBADY PY 
D. APPLETON & CO., 346 & 348 Broadway, New York. 


OBERTS' HOLY LAND—Library Edition.—EBach Piste sive 12 inches by Sy inches, 
Complete in 6 volames, royel #vo. pean Printed om Bne calendered paper. In six 
} 











volumes, ip fine extra cloth, gilt edges and sides, io full calf extra, gilt edges, 660; in ful 
moroceo, plain or extra, $65. Ip three vo! . hall mo bound in 3 vols.. tn ff 
La 





| calf, $50; bound in 6 volames, tn half mavens, $40 ; bound in § vols, in tall moreceo, 


HERBERT'S PORMS, Lilastrated.—Embellished with 44 of the Onest Wood engrevings, and 
117 smaller ornamental pieces. | vol square 8vo.. most beaatifully printed. In extea cloth, 
gilt and sides, $5. Or, in moocceo extra, 86. 

BARRY CORNWALL’S BONGS AND POEMS. Finely Iilustrated 2 neat vols, extra 
cloth, The same in morocco 

RHYMES AND ROUNDELAYS IN PRAISE OF A COUNTRY LIFR. Written by the 
Poets of many lands. 

This book ts Bound In the Ancient fashion, and richly ornamented after the manner of em- 

sh ni vol, Avo. . Also, le moroces extra 

COLERIDGE'S ANOLENT MARINER, jieeretes. The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 

"oO e ital bellisbed after i 





A Baliad Poem, in Beven Parts. By & T 
by Birket Foster and other ¢minent artists 
14, $1 50. or In moroeeo ex e 
THE DAIRYMAN'S DAU TER 


a 
Ove peat volume oquare fvo., ta One extra 
Ao Authentic Narrative, By the Rev. Leigh Rich- 


mond. With numerous tilustrations by Birket Foster and others. | neat volume, 12mo, in ex 
tra cloth, gilt $1 50, or, in morocco exira, 

THE MiGNIONRTTS. A Christmas and New Year's Gift, 1 vol., 12mo., with fine etest 
engravin Richly bound. $1 75 

Tie BUUVENIR OF FRIENDSHIP. A Obristmasand New Your's Present. Illastrated 


with Gne steel engravin 1 havdsome volume, beautitully printed and elegantly bound, $6. 
THE TOKEN. A Christmas and New Year's Gift. ~ A. 


1 vol. 12mo, with foe steel engra 
Richly bound. $1 75 ~ 


75. 
THE ICUNOGRAPHIC ENCYCLOPADIA OF BOTENCE LITERATURE AND ART, 
Systematically arranged by J. @. Heek Translated from the German, with additions. 
edited by 8. F. Baird, A M..M D. Illustrated with 600 foe steelengravings, A sew and 
cheap edition in 6 vols., 4 of text and? ot yas, In half mor., 640 ; pr in full mor, , 680. 

REYNARD THE FOX, Tilustrated. hard the Fox, after the version of 
witha Bibtegregece! and Literary introdection, by T. J. Arnold, Erq fro, Heautif 
printed by Whittingham, with title and 12 plates raved oo steel, after the clever 
characteristic designs of J. Wolf. Hall bound moroceo, Roxburgh style, nneut, $3; balf mo- 
roceo extr ‘J 715, half moreceo extra, gilt edge, $4. fall calf extra, % w» 

REYNAKD THE FOX. A Poem in 12 Cantos, Travslated from the Oepman, by B. W. 
Holloway. With 37 most « xquisi'e engravings om ster). after ibe fine designe of H Beentemann. 
1 vol., 4to., in fall calf extra, 29; or io morocco extra, $12. 

Hi MUNIOH GALLERY, The Galieries of Munich, A series of 125 very fide line on- 
vings, io the highest style of the Art. In two vols, 4t0.; bound in full calf extra, gilt 
res Sis; or iu mor. extra, ; 

THE DRESDEN GALLERY. The Royal Dresden Gallery. Being & selection of Bubjects 
by the Great Masters. 1 thick vol. 41.. emrbel! With 136 of the finest tint engravings. In 
fall call exte ge leaves, $15 ; or in mor. extra . 

THE BERLIN GALLERY. Berlin and tis Treasures, A Series of Views of tte pri 

Adi bareb ts, Ac, with a roleetion from the Royal Pietere Gallery. 1 


, With descriptive tent, 1 

in full calf extra, gilt leaves, B18; in mor. exura, © 

THE BOOK OF ART. Payne's Beok cf art. A Series of original Tales and Sketches, 
embellished with 62 fine line engravings, 1 vol., éto, full calf extra gilt edges, $10; im mor, 
ox $12. 

GRAYS ELEGY IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD  Benntifully Uiustrated with new 

. Lvol Ooh 12mo., extre cloth gilt, $1; of io mor. extra, 55. 

Ths DESERTED VILLAGE. By Oliver Geidemith, Liustested by the Etching Club. 
1 vol. square i2mo, extra cloth gilt, $i 60; mor. extra, $2. 

THE kve OF ST. AGNES. A Poem of Jobn Keals, Beautifully (iustrated, 1 vol. square 


2mo., extra cloth 
svings printed in colours, By 


h 


4to,, embellished with 104 of the finest stee! engravi 





is, 2LS mor. extra $5. 
Se abaTH BELLS CHINED BY THE PORTS. 16 
Birket Foster. 1 vol. smal! quarte, extra cloth, gilt, 64; or in mor. extra, $5. 


A MAGNIFICENT WORE OF ART. 

EMINENTLY SUITABLE FOR A GIFT BOOK, 

J. 8. REDFIELD, No. 34 Beekman Street, New York, 
HAS JOST PURLIOMED, 

ARLEY'’4 MARGARET, As Original Work of American Art. Ontline Com 
D Iliustrative of American , Mauners por Boy rent Comprising yn ag vemee] 
from Jadd’s Novel of M , A Tale of the Real and " By Felix 0. ©. Darkey, 

and engraved in the first styie of Art by Konrad Hubner 
Lis? OF ILLUSTRATIONS 











1. @bildbood. 0. Pluck. 21. The Hesking Bee. 
2. The Master. iL. & glimpse at the world. | 22. Washlagion. 
3. Margaret annoyed by ber iB. $ Site Modeline Sloborne . Juarden. 
brother. Nimrod exbibite his humor 
4. Hash. 4. The Widow Wright. An 
6. The Bee Hant. 16. Cam ing in the woods . 
6. Ove. 16. The Pe . 7. meee with sym- 
7. Margaret and Obed encoun. | 17. Retrospection. . 
ter the master in the wocds | 18. Brown Moll. a. 
8, Chilion. 9 ire come 2. . 
9. Chilton sages and they | 2. ber ‘eoks, 30. Parson Wells and bis wife. 
were e 





kis on Unted r, bert and letter. 
sone Inti gsrmamrnal covers vel acs ooo i. st tes Fan roe oe 
perbly bound. 
The above is the mos besutiful presentation velome ever issued from the press 
=a at 


— 





SPLENDID ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 


G8, BROTHERS & 00.'8 CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEARS’ CATALOG 
Bree recdy, snd may be bed on application. ti contains the partiosians of 6 pao, 
ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED ENGLISH WORKS, 

nding Ornamental and Richly Rasbelllshed Réitions, Books of Plates, Standard 
es eps te meat eae at Nae ees cep ea 
dinvattioe, now offered si Private Bale to ths, Trede and Public. ee 


variety of 





| W=beate, Rertins ant Ppsteese Sprit }.Reereiate ct 


Plates, Envelopes, Ac. 


EVETT, De No. 12 Waverly Place t Is 
D*,.Es= of the a his new oe y Pies ey zoe 
tifcial Teeth, remarkable for their increased firmness in ne, loess 6 See 

r Baction Plate, is well adap'ed for the continvors It istraly 
attention of those wearing or requiring Artificial T. examine real improvement 
7 ey. epolication and every recent 


car Brosdwer. Retebilabed 1685, 


0 XERYOUS SURPRRERS Sa Rewrca Clergy, rvtored, 
Winl send tire the prescription oad. Direct the Mev. JOHN M. 


Serefula te generally in- 
y sound to become Kero 
vee to ae & 











ANDS’ SARSAPARILLA.—Al 
it is possible for thoee born with a 


London Male Room aad Depot for Koglish Publications, 15 Park Row, BN. ¥. 


NEW BOOKS NOW READY. 
C. &. FRANCIS & CO., Publish this day: 


; OR, SCENES IN JUDBA Wiliam Ware, acthor of * Zenobia’’ and Aa 
Bh ES new revised edition, in Pm A a 13a0., weiter with Mr. Ware's other 


——- 3S KS FOR TOUNG PERSONS 
ae a 


: ZW 
AUDUBON, THE wATCRALL OF THE BEW WORLD, 
coveries. By lage, H. Mt. Jobo. ifmigtiona trem orgie 

pg A PF THE CANA ae OR} ; Or, Little y and 

TALES FROM BAXON ISTORY. By Emily sylor. Mew and improved edition. 6 
cents ; En #8 cents. 

ARTHUR MONTEITH. A Sequel to the Scottish Orphans. Sf cents. 

IN PRESS. 
MRS, BROWNING’S NEW porm-,vkoma LEION ; A Novel in Verse. From ad- 
simnitaneousl Landon 

vOCTUMNAL LEAVES. A Collection of Tele: and Sketches. 


By L. Maris Child, 
©. 3. PRANUIB & CO., No. tes Broadway. 











fons break out surface of the body. In this exigency nothing 

DS’ SARSAPA RILLA to purify the blood, promote « healthy circuis- 
Co menked eee oe effect a radical cure. 

and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, 109 Fakon Street, New York. 

7 


Sold by Druggists generally. 

LLO ¥ LLS.— Webs: said that the revielle 
Hee eee eee te all cgtne’” banaliy eatvereal 1 the presence 
this he stomach, the liver, the bow minor secretive 

Maiden | aoe. 
end $i per box 


ele and the 
. Ite praise is written in all langusges. Sold at the menufact Ne. & 
New York, and No. 244 Strand, qi Sapgnegns, Seis ot be mea me. otis, 











December, at 10's o'cloek, A. AAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 


“CHOICE GIFTS FOR THE APPROACHING SEASON. 


RESENTS FOR CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR, AT THE BOOKSTORE OF T. J. 
P , corner of Fourth Street. 
Me -} 097 Broad ws: -~ A pet 
sen's, to cali aod examine collection of 

The ot Books embrace the 
Voyages, Travels, Annoals, Juveniles, Fiction, 


varices Uiadings te outs the perenne sare: 
eo, calf, Turkey and Kassia, cia«ps and ornamented 


Bores bg te | 


5 
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TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 
OFFER THE LARGEST ASSURTMENT OF CHINA, 
w= het oan be found in How York. le order to redere 
ler Seen 
@iecouet upon the regular mas tates. 
al) 
A comparison of oer styles and prices is respect’ y eatiemed ‘A DAILEY 4 ©O.. 


Merble Stores, Nos. "ea and 683 Broadway, 
Hetween Bleecker ead Houston Hta 


GLASB, AND GAB FIX 
onr stoek #0 a8 to make room 
the next thirty days ate large 





GLENFIELD PATENT ‘STARCH. 
Used in Queen Victorials Laundry, 
PRONOUNCED BY HER MAJESTY'S LA UND 
The Finest Starch she ever used. 
SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE GROCERS, DRUGGISTS, de 


ROBERT HOSIE, 8 Pine Street, 8. Y 
Hole Agent for the Unived buater 


AND RESS TO BE 





MAGNIFICENT DISPLAY oF CARRIAGES. .| 

/RECORIBERS INVITE THE ATTENTION OF THE PUBLIC TO THEIR ELE 
Tee conden. Coaches, Caleches, Coupes, Rock —_ s, &e., of the latest styles) 
aod patterns, manatactsred by themselves and warrasted. Fir carriages of every des 
cription maae to order. MOTT “ CO., No. GO Broadway. 





FRENCH CHINA WARE, 


D382, F be ae AED Vobomian Uinen Ware, Water Vases, STATUNTTES: 


Champagne 


ine Glasses, iran at Dishes, ace iS geet 
= PARISIAN Sinniz reat vit ° 
Voss, Match-Pota, Ac., £6, ali of the best ore ; Terra Cotte Wares, (Glass Shades, “reneb 
Peseg Swe CHRISTMAS ¥S AND GIFTS, 


For sale at low prices 
tevites to call and exam 
~~ The Publis bs eeqweaty CHARLES MRENPRLDT, 
importer, 66 Maiden Lane, (up stairs) 


STATEN ISLAND FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHM NT, 


Office, 3 and 5 2 Sahm Ssvect, S New York, 


«a, woteae AND FANCY GOOD8 OF EVERY DESORIP 











 F, RIBBONS, SII 


rior syle of Dyeing Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Garments is widel known 
ORAPE APR wit Wisd dyed i the most wi INiant er mere ms one 2 ——~ of BHAWLA, 
feenea 4. Goods received end reiur pr 
Rta ae o 0 ee RHETT. NEPHEWS 2 00., 


we 8 aod ‘$e John Stsest, Li wo » Desse from Broadway, | 


‘VALUABLE ENGLISH BOOKS. 
Complete—In Four Volumes, Mo, Price 99 00. 


& CYCLOP ADIA OF GEOGRAPHY. Conducted by Charles Ko 
Fhe ie na aod perfect Theseuras of Geographic knowledge Drought 


— Complete--In Four Volumes, Cloth. Price WOO | 
THE CYCLOP ADIA OF NATURAL MIOTORY, Uondueted by Charles Knight, | 
This work is Ulostrated with upwards of 2,000 wood engravings t compr'ses all obtainable 

knowledge connected with — History, and is thoroagh and complete 

in Two Volumes, eo Price HA BO, 

MEMOIRS OF PREDERIC ‘é PERTH EY, Toe Colebraved Hambargh Kookeeller. 

A book of rare interest. giving the bisory of the life of » plain and simple but noble minded 
and exceilen’ German ; preventing « character firm and trathfal in all matters of business, and 
at the same time —_ faithfal, and lovely in the domestic relations cf life. 

Ine Volume, Post Beo., with Maps, Cloth. Price $1 60 

HISTORY OF THE JEWISH NATION After the Destruction of Jerusalem, under Titus 
By the Rev. Dr. Edersheim, of O14 Aberdeen 

The information which this Volume is i A joate, has hitherto bern scattered 
over s large number of books and pamphlets, = been partly buried in ancient and neglected 


. VYotume, Demy Seo. Price $400 
THE TREATMERT Op’ TUE Gibank Without Mechasicsl Restraint. 
Pei Rb cused work just issued io England is by far the mont importantand valuable yet pub 
thebed on the subject. It should be in the library of every physician, \awyer, and | tor 


hese, other of the inh Books, imported by D.& & Co. can be obtained by 
Fg poy in the United Htates eo Uanades, or they will be sent (post paid) 


abany 
ised price. 
m rensigt of Ge advert us DIX, EDWABDS & CO., 321 Broadway, New York. 


| 

} 
7. } 
iown tothe prese | 





By John Cenolly 








GPLEN DID FAMILY BIBLES.—The Subscriber has just recetved 
from a large tovoice of the mont beawti(ul and costly Kibles ever imporved, to whicb 
he ston tn ites atiention They are well adap'ed for wedding gifts. THE BOOK OF 
COMMON PRAYER, io plain and elegant birding and « fine assoriment of standard T uno. 
LOGICAL AND Misow peers Works, suliabdly bound for libraries or presents. JUVENILES 
in grea y. 08, N BEANFORD, (Late Stanford & Swords) No. oT Broadway. 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & COMPANY, 


BANKERS, 


abate ~ OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK, 
Ieane a oe of Credit for Travellers. available in all the 
cipal Cittes of the World. 


Morcaatile Oredite for K Wiha GEO. PEABODY & 00. 


of London ; and 








for INDIA, CHINA, &c., on eo TEABOUY & CO., or ou the ORIENTAL 
BANK CORPORATION. of Londo: ton, having 
| owe rad AND AGENCIES AT 
Sy © Calcates Siagapore. 
cred ant te serait ‘on the Ban w South Wales of London 
oe NUNES AND of New sum x 
MAITLAND AND NEWOASTLE, 6066.6. 6 cece een ee ee eees dating temiiel unter River. 
BRISBANE AND IPSWICH... dang 29250 écipab ccuee > & . Moreton Bay. 
VICTORIA BRANCAES 
Lami we —— M yon xande 
SY. NER... ewete) 8b ccc eee dope emsce © e ' 
= babakdr. 
BANDHURAT AGBNOY, 20.0666 oo cee eee eee ... Bendigo, 


ete pRarts ON BAN Faanc 1800. 


REMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, IRBLAND & ‘SCOTLAND. 

TRERLING BILLS FOR one ON ages pauepors. GROTE & CO., AND OVE. 

Ss Raay, oes o pa. words payable on fanees, and 

bj oy mor ey 4 part of United nt Kingdom , al mo also fant t gland Notes, and Drafis of any 
inka oF Basar, bot PRIME & CO., 54 Wall Strect 


WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
Y¥. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, 


82 Broadway, N. Y., 
wan AN EXPRESS TO CALIFORNIA, OREGON AND THE SANDWICH 
a LANDS, by the Mall Steamers of the Sih and 2b of exch month. 
on California, Oregon, and the Sa meme m Eehende fer cole of ail times. 


BREWER & CALDWHELL, 


20 Old Slip, corner Water Street, New York, 
CHARLESTON Bills on the 
ae « BANK OF LIVERPOOL, 
in come of One Pound Sterling and upwards, payable at any ‘ot the Banke in ExGiann, Ine- 
LamD, BooTLaND and Wa.ss. 


BROWN, BROTHERS & Co. 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 


NB | THE BRITISH ‘PROVINCES. 
Oss A AND NOTES PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHERE THE BANK OF BRITISH 
B"y America bas branches or agencies, and and when Exchange is provided for, collected | |" 
r barge whatever. 
“when paye aye ¥ the charge will be uniformly i per 
Drafts and mre granted, and {lls purchased and collected on Buglead, . Scotland, | 


be British Provinces, ia North America and Australia. 
RICHARD BELL, } no. 29 William Strect, New York. 

















Bankers, No. | 5 Rue de la Paix 
Mercantile purposes. Also, CIROULAR 


JOBS MUNROE « co “OP UREDT E tor 


| 
| 
j 
! 
} 











J yt. ad ORRDIT on the folloning cities es :— 

Alexandria, Broseels, Malta, Rome, 

peter Cadis, — Mannheim, Retterdam, 
et he, The Hagne, Marsetiles Bevttie, . 
Antwerp, Lausanne, ] a, 

4 Ceblence, Leipsick, eesine Smyrna, 

Lucerne, Milan, St. Petersburg 

1 f . le, Lisbon, Moscow Strasbourg, 

=" Dresden, Liege, Munteb Stockholm, ' 
ferlin, Flerence, London, Naples rieste, 

ferne, Frankfort-s M., Leghorn, Nice, arin, j 
' Lueca, Pan, Venice, } 
| Teoen, Gibraltar, yous, Palermo Vienna, 
Bordeaux, Hambarg, Madrid, P Wiesbaden, 
Bremen, Havre, Madeira, Pp . Zurich. 

ye ms Malage, Riga, 

in New York—No. 8 Wall Street. Bilis on rye ° short or 60 days’ sight; also 


STERLING BILLS at 60 days’ sight, for sale in ame ee 





INVINCIBLE KITCHEN Ses 


Invented and Patented te 1553, by Jordan L. Mett. 
Desist THE SHORT PERIOD SINCE THEY WERE INTRODUCED THEY HAVE) 
#0 great a favourite with bend ong one user recommending them to amother, that 


aales sie Te Aig Be) ranges per ies an aseaet eee this range constructed on | 
' josophic: mechanics ine Tg me ee era @ tele at! 
peubboe ” BJ. L. wort “TRON WOR ~ 


0 the er ... Mott,) 
Nos. $64 and 206 Waier Street, N.Y. 








ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 
Subscription Nine Dellars per ¥ ear. 


LONDON PUNCH, 
SUBSCRIPTION FIVE DOLLARS PER YEAR. 


AY OTHER ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL BEWSPAPERS, ARE SUPPLIED 
to ewbdecri bers ie the CITY, or will be mailed to any part ofthe Untied States or Canada 


CHARLES WILLMER’S 
Universal English and Foreign Newspaper Offices, 
NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL, and BELFAST 


aes WILLMER .Agest, 
Fulton Street (2nd Floor) , 


} 


New York. | 





CHABLE? WILLMER 
19 South Jobn Street, Liverpeo!. 
HASBRovc s ’ z 
Bors & SF, ovis ~ sana a Seat ats ong 28s 
mag abetenane taple Stat riting Paper 
| ~~ rime Books, Pers, Pen: Pen- 


Drake, Moos: 
ells, us eogy ands Shipping Receipts j aneda, 20. ond and all articles Sarde Cinselane by 


the trade. Jon PRINTING and THOORs Tne 
Bl Heads, &c. Country Merchants are invited to _ — 


F 


_ Shr Albion, 





December 6 





ST. PERAY OHAMPAGNE. 





saint I , Thoeg> (fll thee I hed not heerd 
Nh eheil bet Baiet ~4 Aaght shout bim, cree third 
He alone of oil the brood, Of « lie passed my lips 
Ever did me avy good AN eatate che ware te etigee— 
Many | have found that are For bis geotle epirit ¢ 
Houmbags to the Calendar With each magic 


mine, 
That methought such blise as I did 
'T was in Proverce, near Vauclase Poet uever drew from wine. 
Hard by the Rone, I found « saint 
Oifved with wondrous juice, 
Votent fer the worst complaint, 
'T wes at Avignon that 6 st- 
In the witebipg hour of thiret— 
To my braim the knowledge came 
Of tie biesswed Catholie’s name 
Forty miles of dust that dey 
Made me we ccme Saint Perey 
This Wine, to bappliy panegyrised b 
is charecterized by ite delicacy and i 
violet and raspberry It is on ye De r 
betrinslc sieellence 
—— 8 S wee ULLEN, 


THOMA 
CHAMPAGNE. 


see UNDESSIGNED, SOLE AGENT IN THE UNITED graves FOR THE SAL nd 
Wines of Mesers. RUINART, PERE , Reims, + I~ 
DooLrce . “ae trade and the public genera!ly that he bas made ti”. with the 
, exelusively, for the sale of this Wine :— 

A. BININGER £ oo, -. ms TAL oop; BININGER 3 DB WITT , BURKHALTER & 
ot iva B.M.& WHITLOCK & CO ; W. 8. CORWIN; CHESTER BRIGGS ; 
HEN. D. FEL Fick, J. iw Gkeay, PARK ‘ TILFORD; J.B. & A, LA MONTAGNE. 
re careful comparisons with other favourite brands of Champagre, he bas, by their advice | 

and assistance , solected a Wine to be known as 

THE ASSOCIATES’ VERZENAY, 

whieh will be found in all reepects to equal, if not to surpass, any other brand now for ssle in 

the market. From the long experience and large means of Mesers. Ruixant, Pers & Firs, 

and their desire to farnish » Wine which shall meet with ihe approbation ef consumers, he feels 
persuaded that « trial wll fully establien ali be claims for the excellence of this Wine, and 
recommends the same to his customers and friends. . MELETTA 


Rest he gave me, and refecticn- 
Chastened hopes, calm retrospection — 
Softeved images of sor:ow, 


Bright gee ey: of ube morrow — 
Charly for ebat 


t_— 
Faith something good at inst. 


the poet, ls one <f the best growths of the Rhone, and 


*hampagne sold et the same price 
Bole Conatgses, 44 Beaver Street, New York. 





68 New Street 


THE STANDARD SHERRY, 


$6 per Dozen.—§2% per Gallon.—In Quarter Casks, $180 per Gal. 
N Exceilent Wine for Table Use, in the place of Claret Seng Oe La J A. inter Beason. It is 
delicate, free from all acidity, and strongly recommended for {nval 
IMPERIAL AMONTILLADO. An exceedingly choice dry Sherry, _4 rarely met with in 
this Market. $10 00 dosen 
OTARD AND HENNESSY’S FINEST BKANDIES 


36 00 per gallon. $15 00 per dozen, 


Warranted 4th proot, as Imported. 

EXTRA CHOICE OLD PURT Bottled in Oporto 1848. $12 00 per dozen. 

**CROWN” OLD MALT WHISKEY. Levers of Fine Flavoured Toddy will do well to) 
ry this. $5 00 per galier 


ALLSOFP’S BAST INDIA PALE ALE. in 6dozen Cases, $12 00 
LONDON AND DUBLIN B8TOUT, SCOTCH ALE STILTON C HEESE, &c., 
For Sale by ARTHUR KENDALL. Wine Merchant, 
No.7 William Street, New Yorn. 


ALLSOPP’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE. 


T THE SOLICITATION OF MANY OF MY WHOLESALE CUSTOMERS, I HAVE 

piaced on draoght this well-known Knglish Ale, brewed in Karton-on-Trent, and respect- 

= solicit (he patronage of those who are acquaicted with its pesener and wholesome quali- 
g. G. 


UM, 
Wine Vaults, 18 Wal! Street. 


« —E —__— ee 
OHN J. STAFF, 323 and 360 Broadway, offers for ‘sale, a 
Fine Old Wines Altes atd Porters 
Madeira, Sherry, London XXX brown:tout, Goiness’ XXX brown stout 
Pert, Panterue, Pbiladel’s do ° Muir & Sons’ Scotch ale, 
Olaret, Olive Oil, Tennent’s Fco'ch ale, feees do 


Liqueures, ock, Walkirk’s do Alsopps’ Kast India ales. 
wel ce, Seoteh and Irish Whistey, Jameies Rom, Holland Gin, and Monongahela 
ekev 
Ales, Porter and © Ghemengee < Cider, put up for export and couniry trade. 


FINE GROCERIES. 


THOMAS HOPE & CO,, 
O. 13% CHAMBERS STRERT, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACE 
Oppowite the a oectne oad Station. And at 
0 
Directly opposite the Railroad Depot. 
AVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND, AND OFFER FOR SALE EVERY DESCRIPTION 
of Fine Groceries, including F ine Old Brandies, Rare Old Wines, all the most approved 


agente of Champene , including theirown MAX SUTAINKE. Al) the different varieties of Cla- 
res and Hoc 

The Finest Descriptions of all kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 

The Choicest Brands of Segare. § 


All the different ina of Pickles, Sauces, Cateups, Mustard, Sweet Oi), Sardines, 4c 
A : deneral a of Provisions, inclading their Celebrated BURLINGTON Hams, Westpha- 


ie cones, ac. 
GOSHEN t BUTT R received fresh every morning from the most appreved Dairies. All of 
which they deliver free of a! to all parts of both of the above places and ali the neighbour- 


ing _— adjacent thereto. 
INTERNATIONAL HOTSL, GUELPH, 
A FEW DOORS FROM THE GRAND TRUNK RAILROAD Bn —Gieed oe 
commodations at all hours for Travellers. Persons io attendance ros 


hout the ni, bt. 
Ubarges Moderate. SOCRIVEN. 











btlimess, end one of the odoar of the | half to 
dinner Wine, and ince tot ite popular prestige 








| Soom ond 


nogecien , 
rich mould, from one to five feet in depth, is rent! 1 4 Peereliert oem 
rolling sD 
grazing cattle and sheep, or the cultivation of wheat, lodian Any r~q Koopomy to p= ma a 
| aud great produetivences, are the well-known characteristics of Hliinols lands. Trees are not 
| required to be cut Lsoen stamps grubbed, or stone po off, as is gonerally the case in caltiva- 
| ting mew land in the older States. The fret ret crop of indian corn, planted on the newly broken 
sod, usually repays the coste of plowing aud fencing. Wheat sown o@ the newly -tarped sod is 
| sure to yield very large profits. bh & plow and two yoke cf oxen wil] break one and a 
if to two acres per day. Voutrects can © fer breaking, sends fer omen, or whee at from 
$2 to $2 W peracre. By judicious management, the land may be plowed and fe first, 
and under & high sate of cultivation the seeoud year. Corn, grein, cattle, &c., x, be for- 
yeetes at reasonable rates to oe : AX market, and to Csiro for the tomthern 
om the cheap lends of liiireis, over the high mere bende Eastern 
- | Mads Besceee is known to be much more than sufficient to ve (jane i he Kasten ad 
to the hastern markt, Bitominous cos! is mined at sw] 
cheep and desirabie feel. It can be delivered as several points a) 
cord. Those who t 


PLM r 


bt 

| Although vacant lands may be 

| greater, and every b 
commu 





those ot 
Imotenses the expense ef water tro aspertntion, which must 
—s- in the reduced price of their products ; and to that extent precisely are in 
ms, of course on their investments. annually and Re year rebeced, great 
teriity of the lands now offered for sale by this Company, « consequent yield over 
those o Eastern and Middle biates, is mach more than saliciens to pay the aifereces in the 
cost of ‘eanmportat on ay in view of fhe facilities furnished by this Road, and others 
w yh — oe eperations of which are not interrupted by the low water of summer 
or the frost 
PRICE AND TERMS OF PAYMENT.—The price will vary from $5 to $25, actording to 
location, quality, &c. Contracts tor deeds may be made during the year 1856, stipulating the 
purchase money be paid in five annual ments. The first to become due in two years from 
the date «f contract, and the others annually thereafer. The last payment will become due as 
the end of the sixth year from the date of the contract. Interest will be charged at only 
three cent. apnum. Asa security to the performance of the contract, the first two 
— interest mast be paid in advance, and it must be understood that at least one-tenth of the 
purchased shall yearly be Wrought under cultivation. Twenty per cent. from the credit 
price will be deducted tor cash. The Compavy’s construction bonds will be received as cash. 
KEADY FRAMED FARM BUILDI 2% which ean be set up in a few Gays, can be od- 
| tained from responsible persons —They will be 12 feet by 2) feet divided into one livin 
| three bed rooms, and will cost complete set up or ground choren anywhere along the 
| $150 im cash, exelusive of transportation. 
tionate rates. 








fica, 
Larger boildings may be contracted for at propor. 
The Company will forward all the ma-.erials for such buildings — their road 


promptly. Special arrangemcnte with dealers can be made to supply those pure ng the Com- 
pany’s lands with tencing materi.ls, agricultural) tools, and a> ouilit of prov - ro qoenti. 
ty, at the lowest wholesale prices. 

itis believed that the price, long credit, and low rate of interest, charged for these } 


will enables man with » few hundred doilars io cash aud ordinary industry, to Make bi 
independent before ali the purchase money becomes due. In the mean time, the rapid settle. 
ment of the ccuntry will probably have increased their value fuur or five fold. B required 
an experienced person will accompany epplicants, togive information and aid in selecting iands, 
Circulars, oqueeening pumerous instances of successful Seming, signed by respectable and 
well-known farmers iving In the neighborhood of the Kailroaa jands, througbout the State— 
also the cost of fencing, oe of cattle, expexseofl barvestiug, threshing, &c., by comtract—or any 
other inforination—will be cheertully given, on avolication, either persozally or by letter, in 
English, ——, or Ge-~wan, addressed to 
JUHN WILSON, Laad Commissioner of the I)lineis Central R. R. 
Office in llDmois Con. Railroad Depot, Cenc, ma. mi. 


\HE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY OF THE AGE.—MR 
KENNEDY, of Roxbar as diseovered in one of our common pasture weeds, a r 
that cores EVERY KIND O RUMOUR, from the worst scrofule down tothe common Pim- 
ple. He has tried it in over eleven hundred cases, and never failed except im two case, (both 
thanderhamours) He bas now in bis possession over two hundred certificates efits value, all 
within twenty miles of Boston. 

Two bottles will cure a nursing sore mouth. 

One to three bottles willcure the worst kind ofpimpieson the ace. 

Two or three bottles will cure the worst kind of biles. 

Two bottles will cure the worst canker in the mouth and stemach. 

Three to five botties wil) curethe worst case of erysipelas. 

One or two betsies will cure all humour in the eyes, 

Two bottles wil) cure ranning ofthe ears and blovehes among the batr. 

Four to six bottles will cure corrupt and running alcers. 

One bottle will cure sealy eruptions of the skin, 

Two or three bottles will cure the worst case of ringworm. 

Two or three bottles will cure the most desperate r heumaiism 

Three to four bottles will cure salt rheam. 

Five to eight bottles will cure the worst caseofscrofala. 
is A by ~ + salwaysexperienced from the fret bettie, and & perfect cure whentbeabovequap 

ity ie en. 

Romine look sso improbabie tothose who havein vaintried alithe wonderful medicines of the 
day, a5 that acommon weed, growing in the ayy around old stone walls, should cure every 
bamour in bey tay aa ; yetitisa fixed fact. f you have a bumour it has to start. There are 
no ifs nor ands, hume nor ha’s about it, suiting some cases but not yours. I peadled over a thoa- 
send bottles of tin the vicinity of Boston. I know the effects of it in every case. It has a <+yy-4 

e some oft it cures ever done in Massachasetts. I gave itto cbildren 6 year old: 
ple of sixty. I have seen poor poor. pa ey.° » woreay lseking cniléree, whose flagh was pobead 
bby, restored to a perfect state of health by o 

a those who are subject toa sick headache, roa bt ew alwayscurett. It dives great re- 

ive for years, and have 











HOTEL ST. GERMAIN. 
FIFTH AVENUE, TWENTY-SEOOND STREET, AND BROADWAY. 


T HE = beaatifa! and unique Hotel is now open for the reception of visitors. It ocen 
enn. the most delieb Sta) asenations in_the city, at the intersection of Broadway and 
Madison Squar 


organs, © e. 
4- honse so will be Kent on the American an Ruropean plan, having a Table d’Hote, Restaur 
t, and ( , &e., d. The rooias will be let single or en ewite, with or withvat 
board. The transient visitor will find every accommodation, and as & permanent residence it 
wre be found pm Sor- of the most delightful. [ts 5 ituation is such tt that all tie petaeipe prineipal ferries and 
: Tt ee be reached by omnibusses passing at ali times. As a ce in the sum- 
= tiew 


tee Fer feed assures bis friends and the public thes Re exertion on hie part will be want- 
Bests comfortable. The hotel bas all the modern improvements, and is fur- 

od render bie with every regard to the ease, comfort, and luxury of its 
FRANCIS RIDER. Proprietor. 


THE ‘HAZARD POWDER ‘COMPAN Y, 


MANUFACTURERS AND 
DEALERS IN GUNPOWDER, 








AVING REDUCED THRIR PRICES TO CORRESPOND WITH THE REDUCED | 


cost of Saitpetre, continue to offer their we known brands ot 
Electric, Indian Rifle, and Kentucky Rifle Powder, 
IN KEGS AND CANISTERS. 

Alse Gunpowder for BLASTING and SHIPPING use, comprising a fall assortment 
lities and Kinds required by the trade, guaranteed to give ‘satisfaction, —a 

The standard of their POWDER, whlch bas now er Sayed the highest reputation for mere than 
twenty five years, will be found unsurpassed by any other manefacture of the kina in the world. 

For Sale by the preston. a and also at tile office of the Company in this city, 

: Salt, corner of Water Street. 
A. K. DOUGLASS, phe a. A. G@. HAZARD, President. 


NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS AND FISHING TACKLE. 


he Undersigned received the FIRST PREMIUM for the above Articles at ths W 
and constantly en band «large and well assorted Stock of o Areiacant 


Beit, ‘Prout Fi Flica, &c., d&o., of every variety, which be is ableto supply on the most 


Merchants dealing in the above Articles, will Gnd it to their Interest to callaud examine his 


Stork betore making their purchases. _ 
OMAS H. BATE, 35 Maiden Lane, New York. 
N. R. Patentee of the new Serpentine Spinner, s knowledged by experienced Pisb- 


men to the best Bait for Svetting ever é- ~ant 
A UNIV RSAL , PRINCIPLE oF NATURE. 
Ws WE ARE SICK WE SHOULD REMEMBER THAT NATURE HAS PRO- 
vided us with a drain thirty-six feet long, into which all the impurities of the system can 
be thrown, and so expelled from the body. by BRANDAETH’S PILLS you can put your 
pains and colds into this out'et, and a few bours can do more to cure you than by any other me- 


a - im months, 
ver two millions of the people of the United States have ased the BRANDRETE 

and bave often been cured by them when every medicine has failed pamiepraae 
Loy, » we. Gi Conal Suess, a Broadway, at 25 cents per box, with full direc 
e udson Street an o. Bowery , & ¥. w.vd ot & Bo 

by respectable medicine dealers generally. “ , a Sea ee 


NEW WORLD PIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE, 35 PINE STREET, (GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS.) 
Cash Capital, $200,000. 


IS Company ‘nswres Property of all kinds against Loss er Dam by Fire f 
ble terms as similar institutions ie this ity. : ; a at deadbeat ge 





TH 
Thomas A. Emmet, 


Townsend, 
Devta Milliken, 


DIRECTORS 

jra Smith, 

Israel Corse, 

Gem Griswold, Jr 


Gabriel Mead, 
Wiliam Birdsal), 


Edward Whitehouse, 
Joho Randall, 
F. Cousinery, 


Robert Emmet, Jr., 


G. 


James M. Wilson, P. P, Redocanachi, Artha 

Peter A. Hegeman, Chas. M. Connolly, Fred. G. Swan. Cc Sbarive fans 

Robert Le Roy, Ss anes, Edwin Thorne, vid ; 

Gouege i Groves, Warn Alfred J. Cipriant, Riebard Hardt 
Jonathan Thompsen, Rudolph C. yariase Louis J. Belloni, ©. L, Recknagel 
Elisha E. Morgan James K. Pell, David Jones. 
RAM A. *PATTERSON, las THOMAS A. EMMRT, President 

G GABRIBL MEAD, Vice President. 








‘GREAT WESTERN MARINE INSURANCE co. 
EAT WESTERN BUILDINGS, 
Nos. 33 ana 35 Pine Street, New York, 
INSURES MARINE AND INLAND RISKS AT CURRENT RATES. 

OR THR ACCOMMODATION OF THE MERCHANTS ON THR WEST SIDE OF | 
the City—this Compan has opened a Baancu —_~—" = 

TRADERS’ RANK, No. 45 Broadway, near Murray Stree at the “IMPORTERS AND 

Te afford facilities to the Jobbers for eutr'es under Open Policies, the Office will 


a * ° ‘eleck A. se until ; o’cloek P.M. be open 
. H, Elliott, 


. Pick Ell N. Chandler, Hiri 
¥ tL “Aspinw: Foun Fe Brown, U.P. Spaulding. KE. lhe 
Robt. M. Olyphant, Jas. W. Phillips, Wa. G. 5 George Bliss, 
B. Lamar, George 26, Robert Spedding James T. , Scatter, 
Rr. Caldwell, A. Lachatse. Samuel es, G. a 
Jokn Alien, Chas. H. Dabney, J. B. Johnston James NM. es 
Wm. H. Guion, Wm. Loeschigt, Wm. M. Evarte James Benka-k, 
Seton P.P. Redoeanachi, F. W. Reimer, Fred. C. Gebhard 
Ri Geo. Griswold, Jr, Ths. B. Contin, Sam’. B. Caldwell 
.s LATRERS, President. an F. 32 Vice President. 
| ice President. pov GLAS ROB r 
THOMAS B. CURTIS, Resident Vice President, a Boston INBON, Secretary. 





r AFFABASUC AFTER THE PATENT oF THR M 

ompan CO. are now offering for sale a — comp’ 
simple and efficient Gas Machine, adapted in a!) respects to the 

lic and private schoo! = ‘ i Seen Gai ‘eeiines 
well as of towns and 
200. 





charches, colleges, factories, fonnderies hotels. 


ot eri 
viilages. Details will be furnished by { 
No. 74 Wall-etreet, N. aa 


Y 





ARYLAND P PORTABLE GAs Gas 
ane New ¥ 


"gine, Berga Be 











No, 3 


AVOID the risks that must nova 


of nature, it will cause ve sing 
alarmed —they alwvy * disappear in i four daysto & 
ben that feeling is gone, you ili feo! 5 i oe, T heard 
Manofactare 
AGENTS :—Charles as King. oR hia; G 
yman & Brother To- 

DELUC @& Chemists. 
Manufacturers of the ORLEBRATED CORDIAL 

635 

homme =<) (New Court House). 
T° 

to the latest or. the payment of their 

rule. which sy wy ee peheses on @urlvg my term ot office. I shall receive no money after 


fef in catarrh and disziness. “dome who have taken it have cost 
y but where thereis any de- 
It—on the conkensy,. 8 w 
some ofthe most extravagant ume of it thatever listened to, 
No change of diet ever cr neceseary. Eat the best - orf and enough of! 
1. ae Warren crest, Roxbery. 
Keyser, Festebers i Scott & Simson, Chicag: a 
Tonto ; John Birks Montreal ; John | Wright i ‘0e.. 115 Carter . New Orleans. 
ELLUC’S ELI OF CALISAYA.—A delicious Tonic Cordial, ot grea 
iXIR OF G@ARUB 
Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenae, 
Zw-Your«, June 28, 1866. 
occur from the crowd o1 Tex-Payers who put off 
2 o'clock, P.M this Department is STRICTLY PROHIBITED frém receiving EX- 
VRELOPES ‘conte AK =. or chee for the pay ment of Taxes. 
, order, HENRY H. HOWARD, Receiver. 


been regulated by I it. Where the body is sound t works quite 
of the feelings, but you mast eatte 
® bad resnlt from 
Price F’ DON al > 

~ eorge H. 

t to persons debilitated by sickness and oe spepsia. Prepared enaly by 

oe or Receiver or Taxes, 

axes, I have pnereied to adopt the following 
THE BRITISH AN AND | NORTH ae gel ROYAL MAIL 








FROM NEW YORK TO nate nal 


| Chiet Cabin Passage ae 660. sas donna $190 | Second Cabin Passage, ....... ...... ... 87 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chiet Cabin Passage. ....... 81 Second Cabin Passage. .... ane OOO 
_| - The ‘ships! from call at A 

. | Persia,.... : - Cape. SUED, Fe 00.0:00.060 00 00sec sé ape Cant. Lane, 
Arabia, .. ° . Caps, stone. | Americn,. oboe ed . Capt. Wicksam, 
Bis 0090: seccedecescade . E.G. Lorr. Niagara... eccesccctoce ome .. Capt. Rear, 
A ‘apt Suannon. Capt. J. Lrros, 


friea, . 
‘These voasels carry a clear whitettght attbeir om 


\—gieen on ; starbeard bow—rec opport 
bow. 












NIAGARA, Wickman.,... . Wednesdey.. . October 22, 1986. 
PRRSsIA, Jodkins,. . Wedvesday. October 26, 
ARABIA, Stone,.. . -Wednesday. Nov'r. 5. = 
ASIA, Lott, ...... . Wednesday. Nov'r. 12, * 
CANADA, Lang, Wednesday. Nov’r. 19, “ 

| EUROPA, Leiteb.,........ . Wednesday .Nov’r. 26, *' 

| NLAGARA, Wickman,, Wednesday ..Dec’r _ o 
PERSIA, Judkins, ... .Dec’r. 10, “ 
ARABIA, Stone... ...°....’Boston,..../0 0.1. *: Wednesday. ..... 64. «6 Dee’r. 17, “ 
AFRICA, Shannen. ....... New York, Wednesda’ oo eer. Bi, “4 


Berths not secured until paidtor. An experidneed surgeon onboard. 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Geld, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jewelry, 
Precious Stones, or Metais, unless Bills of Lading are planed therefor, and the value thereof 
therein expressed, For Freight or Passage, apply to “CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 


[OR HAVANA 8. Ms alle—T he 
F new and Niet BAAR D MURILR: gramingite & ‘v. 8s 

YORK on the 7th, and MOBILE on the 2‘2nd of each mor 

SMITH & PATRICK Agents, 61 Wall Street. 








THELIVERPOOL AND PHILADELPHIA 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S SPLENDID IRON SCREW STEAMSHIPS 
Are intended to Sail as pay 








Cabin; in Three do. State- -rooms, ‘ Cabin, in Three do. 
Cabin, in Forward State-rooms, , 3 Cabin, in Forward Siste-rooms. . 


Stewards’ fees. 
THIRD CLASS PASSENGRRS A jong sonar Tambor of Fhird Clase Pamengers will vg taken 


and found in as much Provisions as required: From P’ from Liv 
aa cuneemert parties who yay 4d. ono chaos va ® i thebr 


ends, at we eon He 
The seSteams hy constreeted with improved water-tight compartments, and each vessel 
or 


| 

| 

oot on Liverpoo| wards. goods the A ts in Philadelphia and Li- 

| verpool, will tole cnsbed etatmene 3 a estes! ich For Prefeht or Passage, apply to 
Or, soba. 6 ALA heer iq iSosbeen, s Now York. 


| ‘THE GLASGOW & NEW YORK STEAMSHIP CO.’S 
SPLENDID AND POWERFUL eee 


“ib 


! 

' 

From Liverpool. om Philadelphia. 

Olgy of Manchester. . or Sa Nov. 19} Kangaroo... 20.6. ...cee eee cere’ Nov. 6 
ity of Baltimore, on» Dec. 8) City of Peshingts.. ‘een a > ee u 
SR SL nN. oss Bos oat ‘Dee. 17 | City of Manchester. . 

RATES OF PASSAGE. 
From Liverpool. From Philadeiphia. 
Cabin, tn Tivo Berth Mate-roeme.. Per Cabin, tu Two Berth Siaie-rooms. 3 ee 








A 








EDINBURGH, 3,500 Toms. .......2020.eeee Wm in 
| NEW YOR KA 1bp Toor =. : “Robert Craig, commander. 
| GLASGOW sean i snpesiececseonanse ‘ John Duncan, commander. 

a Reaenad # From New re. - a 
EDINBURGH, Wednesday. December 10, | EDINBURGH, Seturday, Nov'r. 15, st neon, 
| GLASGOW, Wedn coday, December 31,| NEW YORK, Saturday, Nov'r. ram at Doom. 
NEW YORK, Wednesday, Jano 14;|}GLASGOW, ' Setarday, Dec’r. 6, at noom 
} “Ee TES OF Passace. 
j Pint From Glasgow. ws sued Gla From New York. ase 
| First Class . guineas ee Re Pe 
St — | found with ceoked a previ: | Stes rage, foand wHh cooked 4 2 0 
} MON a pais 8 guineas | MURED « o-. scene oct tah Gash ees : 

hed 10 each Steamer, | cvwow, 17 Brosdway %. ¥. 
S chtg Dimstor Ge Pematy See 


. PR 
Bs TOUNG & sou is BEEKMAN ST. 


| 
8. a ABER. 








